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(For the American Bee Journal.] 


Novice. 





Bless your heart, old Bee Journal, we really 
believe we shall have to take off our coat, and 
go for you in shirt sleeves. 

Right following our article in October No., 
Gallup recommended a plan of out-door winter- 
ing, as far from our instructions as can be, and 
the foreign articles give advice both ways, in the 
sun, and positively out of the sun, and some one 
(no name, but thank him for the criticism) says 
our syrup aint made right, and then Mr. Burch 
says we took three columns, etc. Did you ever! 

It is quite probable Gallup’s bees wintered 
nicely, as he fixed them; but can we afford to 
cumber our apiary with all that trash and rub- 
bish ? for, were we to prepare our seventy-one 
hives as he mentions, think of the labor com- 
pared to that of just setting in a properly 
arranged bee house (we have put in sixty in an 
hour, alone), and then, seriously, can they be 
wintered on the same amount of honey? and, 
then, suppose we prefer small colonies, a la 
Hosmer. 

Weigh your hives carefully, our ‘‘summer 
stand”’ friends, and tell us how much honey is 
consumed, and how many weak colonies are lost, 
and we will soon have accurate data. 

Quinby remarks, that to get the full benefit of 
a house or cellar, at least fifty colonies, we 
think, should be in the one room. Now, how 
are we to @hable one colony, alone, to enjoy the 
same advantages by making non-conducting 
walls about, and thus deprive them of the benefit 
of the sun’s rays besides? A dead air space, 
and the outer wall glass, it is true, as given on 
page 83, is an approach to it; but, even then, 
can we consent to use anything so frail and 
cumbrous ? 

Please don’t anybody patent the idea! 

Now, then, once more! and we shall keep 
harping on the subject until Europe and America 
gives us proof of its fallacy, if they can. Are 
not bees occasionally wintered well under almost 
all circumstances, with upper and lower, and 
even horizontal ventilation, as Gallup says it is 
called; and even, too, with no ventilation? Adair 
says they don’t need any, and he can give you, 














that have never tried it, powerful proof; for 
bees do winter sometimes well with no holes in 
the top at all; and, too, they don’t winter at 
times when they have every kind of ventilation. 

Is ventilation the trouble at all, that bee- 
keepers have quarreled so much about? Is it 
rather not food ? And now we come toit. Will not 
pure, wholesome food (sugar syrup) winter them 
with any kind of ventilation, out doors or in, 
only that out in the weather they heed much 
more. 

Our unknown friend, page 91, gives us proper 
credit, but a host of others forget to ; and Alley, 
besides, page 93, says he has used it for fifteen 
years. We think he must have forgotten to 
add that he only knew he succeeded, without 
knowing why, until we mentioned it. 

Gallup, too, says he had recommended it long 
ago; but until some one can show in print 
where they have ever advised sugar syrup as 
being safer than honey, we shall claim our 
‘*Jaurels.’’ 

Thank you, Mr. Leuthe, page 87; you, and 
every other beekeeper, can surely get a barrel of 
honey from every ten stocks, the poorest season 
we have had in the last seven years (we did not 
know a queen before then.) 

It certainly looks badly to see so many cor- 
respondents telling about ‘‘ poor seasons,’’ and 
the ‘‘ poorest ever known.’’ It is the ‘“‘bee- 
keepers,’”’ and not the seasons. If you would 
only throw away your old honey boxes, and use 
an extractor long enough to know it far easier, 
besides, being neat clean and safe. 

At present the complaint is, it don’t sell; and | 
we hereby petition the Editor to allow every 
beekeeper having extracted honey unsold, to 
state the same in this JouRNAL, how much, and 
what they will sell it for. Many are writing to 
us for it now, and we have sold our last for 
eighteen cents; and it retails in Cleveland for 
twenty-five cents. 

As freight is considerable, those who wish to 
buy can then send for that which is nearest 
their locality. 

I thank you, Mr. B. Lunderer, page 87, for a 
new idea, After using cloth quilts over a year, 


we could not think of using boards again. 
Make them like pillows, with a case, and when 
the case is covered with propolis, remove, and 


If they 


wash with benzine, or make a new case. 
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see light through a single thickness, they are 
more apt to eat through. 

We think you will like it better to have the 
hive come half-inch higher than top of frames, 


and then you can tuck in the quilt so that ‘‘nary | 
A re a unduly praised in the Journal. 


| in some measure, have laid myself open to this 
| charge, I deem it due to Mr. Alley to say, as I 


bee’’ can get above it, which they never should 
do. 

Page 75 and page 88. ‘‘ What would Novice 
do ?”’ and *“* What killed bees in such a hive as 
that ?”” 

ist. Coffee sugar syrup sealed up in combs, 
and, 2d, because they didn’t have pure fgod such 
as coffee sugar, etc., ete DBiless your hearts, 
have we not told it often enough before ? 

And now, Mr. Unknown, we like you tip top, 


but ’twas ‘‘naughty ”’ to say our experience was | 
‘The proof of the pudding,” ete., for 

our syrup don’t candy, and won’t; so, there; | 
and never did, only when we forgot the cream | , . 
| hive, and the 
| great credit for that particular style, but here 


limited. 


of tartar; but you are right part of the time, too. 
Listen: We made a barrel of syrup our way, 
stirred it with a hoe about ten minutes, guessed 
at the quantity of water, and as you say, the 
sugar didn’t all dissolve, but we put on our float, 
and the bees took up all that had dissolved, and 
then we stirred in more hot water; the result 
was only this, that the syrup was so thin they 


could not cap it over for several days, but it | 


don’t candy at all. 

We now boil it, because we can’t make syrup 
thick as honey otherwise. But our receipt is all 
right, we know ; and we don’t know your vinegar 
receipt is just what is wanted for bees. Do you? 
Why do you put in so much water, and have all 
the trouble to boil it out again? 

Page 92. When you raise queen cells, don’t 
never remove your choice queen atall. Swap 
frames with a queenless hive, or make any hive 
you wish queenless, and then ‘‘swap”’ frames. 


If you can’t swap frames in less time than you | 
can remove queens, you had better make one | 


such a hive as-we took three columns to explain, 
and yet, friend Widener, page 96, will turn the 
bottom board upside down. Bless you, Mr. W., 
why did you suppose we insisted on having bot- 
tom boards just like cover, bevelled around out- 
side edge of top and all. 

Mr. Burd, you really astonish us. Did you 
consider, as Quinby once said, that that hive 
might have been our ‘“ pet idea,’? and how you 
might hurt us. We expected, of course, some 
heavy criticisms on such a hive, too cheap and 
simple, etc., but not from you. On the contrary, 
we were really worried, for fear you would ex- 
plain the whole thing to the ‘‘ Deacon,’”’ or some- 
thing to that effect, as your ‘‘ own ideas,’’ and 
then we worried more for fear Mr. King would 
be afaid it might injure Ais hive ; but as it is, we 


are really pleased, for you can stand on ‘‘ your | 


own feet,” and tell us what desirable things can 


be done with ‘ your hive’’ that can’t be done | 


quicker with ours; or, rather, with the Lang- 
stroth hive as used by Novice. 


sa _— — 


Let beekeepers avoid personalities in their | it. 
| a bucket of this description, 12 inches in diame- 
| ter, and say 4 or 5 inches high, 1 think that 25 


discussions ; they cause irration and bad feeling, 
and do much to hinder the progress of true bee- 


| side, and a Langstroth on the other. 


[For the American Bee Journal.) 


The Bay State Hive. 


Novice thinks that perhaps this hive has been 
Now, as I may, 


have said once before, that while I do not pre- 


| tend in the general way to make a comparative 


estimate of different hives, yet, that I do feel at 
liberty to state facts, and here is one. During 
the present season I hada Bay State Hive ona 
frame, together with an American hive on one 
Neither of 
the latter two gave me an ounce of surplus 
honey, while 1 obtained between sixty and 
seventy pounds from the B. 8. Hive. 

Now, we know that the Langstroth is a good 
friends of the American claim 


with equal stocks, and with perhaps some diffi- 
culties, which | could not discover or remedy ; 
we find the most marked difference in the results. 

I wish to do no injustice and to exhibit no 


| improper partiality, but certainly I do not think 
| that I at least have praised the B. 8. Hive un- 


duly ; but after saying this much, it may be 
proper for me to add, that lam not personally 


| acquainted with Mr. Alley, and have no other 


connection with his hive than the fortunate pos- 
session of one of them, and I should be glad if 
every subscriber to the Journal would ‘go and 
do likewise,’ that they may then more intelli- 
gently decide the question as to the amount of 
praise to which the B. 8. Hive is entitled. Does 
Novice own one? If not, won’t he try one? 


Bb. J. B. 





[For the American Bee Journal.) 


Dronings. 


Profiting by Novicr’s suggestions, I have the 
impudence to think that I have actually improved 
upon his latest bee-feeder. I take a tin bucket, 
with a top, of course (of height and diameter to 
suit different hives), have a flange of about an 
inch depth around the bottom, perforated with 
innumerable small holes. It is better to have 
the smooth side of the bottom below, as the bee 


thereby can insert its proboscis 


mere readily. 
The bucket being placed over the holes of the 


| honey-board, the bees come up and feed undis- 


turbed and undisiurbing. 
I would caution my brethren against putting 


| too much water with the sugar fed to bees. 


Having erred in this myself, I soon found a 
stream of liquid sweets trickling down, and be- 
fore I could correct the error, a horde of robbers 
made their appearance. The feed should be 
boiled well, for Lagree with the anonymous critic 
on Novice, that simply to pour boiling water 
over the sugar is by no means sufficient. With 


pounds of coffee sugar could be readily taken up 


culture, while they do little or nothing to de- | 
by a colony in twenty-four hours, 


velop truth : 
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2. Ithank you for the translated articles on 
the varieties of the Linden. Besides those men- 
tioned, there is still another variety, known as 
Stone-lime or Linden, peculiar to the forests of 
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_ that if bees were treated as Gallup advises (A. 


Lithuania (in Russian Poland) from which the | 


This honey readily commands (from crowned 
heads and the nobility) two ducats, or say two 
dollars a pound. The wax is of peculiar white- 
ness, the flavor is exquisite (described as uniting 


celebrated honey known as Liepic is gathered. 


B. J., October, 1872, pp. 74, 75), they would win- 
ter well, even in Siberia! but you must be care- 
ful to follow Gallup’s advice fully and entirely, 
for, depend upon it, if you fill the top of your 
hive with an absorbent material, without provi- 


| ding openings above for the escape of the redun- 
| dant moisture, you are only giving additional 


vanilla, thyme, and mint), and is not so heating | 


as ordinary honey, this makes it especially valu- 
able asa vehicle in pharmacy. How mentions 
that in the neighborhood of Kono (where this 
honey is produced) the inhabitants have no reg- 
ular bee-hives, every peasaat is at liberty to go 
into the forest, even without the direet permission 
of his chief, and select the trees for his bees; 
the tree is hollowed out to the proper size, the 
bees are put in and left without much fear of any 
robbers, except the bear ; for the law is so severe 
that few have the temerity to expose themselves 
toits penalty, for any one detected in robbing a 
hive is liable to have the omphalos (let us call it) 
taken out, and his entrails wrapped round and 
round the very tree he has robbed. 

3. These cool evenings in October make the 
necessity for Novice’s alighting boards particu- 
larly manifest. The bees tempted out by the 
warmth of the mid-day sun, and the attractions 
of the Golden Kod and the countless fall flow- 
ers, are very apt to keep up their work until after 
sunset, and becoming somewhat chilled as they 
return *‘ heavy laden,” are liable to fall in front 
of the hive if they miss the entrance, and unless 
this alighting board is there to receive them, 
hundreds, perhaps, ina large apiary, we might 
say thousands, ‘fall to rise no more.’’ 

4. Coming back to the Linden, shall not every 
one of us who has the time and opportunity, be 


assimilated by the example of Novice, to com- | 


mence at once to have a Linden orchard. How 
small the trouble compared with the grand re- 
sults for ourselves, and for our children after us. 
When we think of the countless tons of honey 
that might be produced through many genera- 
tions from these beautiful trees, a double signifi- 
cance is given to the exclamation that Sir Walter | 
Scott puts in the mouth of an old Scotch laird: 
‘‘Be AYE STICKING IN A TREE, JOCK! IT'LL BE 
GROWING WHILE YE ARE SLEEPING.”’ 
5. I have read carefully all that has been said 
(not only in the last number, but throughout 
the year) in reference to the wintering of bees, 
and whilst I have no practical experience in this 
matter, it is very evident to me, that the great 
mortality among the bees is mainly due to over- 
kindness ; the bee, like the rest of God’s crea- 
tures, needs a certain amount of freedom, and 
this shutting up in cellars and other winter 
quarters, is entirely at war with the nature and 
habits of our little friends. Even in the coldest | 
climates, a day comes now and then during win- 
ter, when they might and would take a “ purify- | 
ing flight ;’’ but, shut up in close quarters, they 
are obliged either to ‘‘ resist the call of nature,”’ 
or else to do what is so opposite to all cleanly 
creatures, “‘ foul their own nests,’’? and then dys- 
entery is the obvious result. I firmly believe 





point to the wit and wisdom of the old doctor, 
who, in denouncing the administration of opium 
for colic, said it was like locking the thief up in 
the house to do all possible mischief ! b. 


— orem 


Chatauqua County Beekeepers in Council. 


The Chatauqua County, N. Y., Beekeepers’ 
Association convened at Mayville, September 3d. 
President J. M. Beebe, of Casadaga, in the 
chair. In the absence of the secretary, Mr. O. 
C. Blodgett, of Pomfret, was appointed secre- 
tary pro tem. 

Mr. Beebe opened the meeting with a few ap- 
propriate remarks. ‘‘He hoped the speakers 
would confine their remarks to the points in 
question; rambling discussions are idle, and 
our time is too limited to-day to admit of them.”’ 
He then read a paper that went to show the 
amount of honey accumulated each day by a 
swarm of bees: — 

At twelve o’clock on the 27th day of June 
Lhived a young swarm of bees and immedi- 
ately placed them upon scales, and found their 
weight to be ¢} pounds. My object in weighing 
them was to ascertain how much a medium 
swarm would weigh, and to kuow how much 
honey they gathered from day to day. 

1 have kept them on the scales since the 27th 
of June up to the firs. of the present month, in 
order that I might more fully understand to what 
extent the wind influences the production of 
honey. Ihave for years noticed that when the 
wind was in some directions the bees were in- 
active, and upon examining clover blossoms, 1 
found they were nearly destitute of honey, while, 
when the wind was in other directions and the 
general weather the same, the clover yielded 
honey, and was freely visited by bees. I find all 
honey-yielding plants are in a like manner af- 
fected by the wind. 

Not feeling satisfied with near observations, I 


| determined to try old Fairbank’s platform, and 


have accordingly kept a record from day to day, 
of the direction of the wind, state of the weather, 
and amount of honey gathered each day, which 
is as fullows: 


June 27. 4% day, wind south, rainy; honey gath- 
ered '4 pound. 

June 28. Very warm, wind south ; honey gathered 
114 pounds. 

June 29. Very warm, wind south ; honey gathered 
114 pounds. 

June 30. Warm and clear, wind southwest; honey 


| gathered 24% pounds. 


July 1. Warm and clear with high west winds ; 
honey gathered 2 pounds. 

July 2. Warm and clear, wind southwest; honey 
gathered 244 pounds. 
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July 3. Warm and pleasant, wind southwest ; honey 
gathered 3 pounds. 

July 4. Warm and rainy, wind southwest ; honey 
gathered 1% pound. 

July 5. A little cooler, 
gathered 3% pounds. 

* July 6. Pleasant, wind west; honey gathered 214 

pounds. 


wind southwest; honey 


July 7. Pleasant, wind west, cool nights; honey | 


gathered 144 pounds. 


July 8. Pleasant, wind southwest ; honey gathered | 


2 pounds. 
_ duly 9. Pleasant, wind southwest ; honey gathered 


1 


214 pounds. 


July 10. Rainy forenoon, wind southwest ; honey | 


gathered 1144 pounds. 


July 11. Sultry, wind southwest; honey gathered | 


234 pounds. 

July 12. Warm and cloudy, wind southwest ; honey 
gathered 144 pounds. 

July 13. Warm and clear, bees commence work on 
basswood ; honey gathered 234 pounds. 


ered 344 pounds. 

July 15. Warm and cloudy, afternoon rainy, wind 
southwest; honey gathered 1/2 pounds. 

July 16. Warm and cloudy, wind south ; 
gathered 534 pounds. 

July 17. Warm and cloudy, wind west; honey 
gathered 1 pound. 

July 18. Rainy forenoon, wind south ; honey gath- 
ered 34 pound. 

July 19. Pleasant and cool; a loss of 14 pound. 

July 20. Clear, wind south; honey gathered 14 
pound. = 


honey 


July 22. Clear and cool, wind west ; scales balance. 
July 23. Rainy, wind northwest; loss * pound. 


July 25. Warm, wind southwest ; scales balance. 
July 26. Warm, wind northwest; loss 44 pound. 


July 27. Warm and clear, wind northwest; loss 3% | 


pound. 
July 28. Pleasant, wind west ; loss }4 pound. 


July 29. Pleasant, wind west; honey gathered \% | 


pound. 


July 30. Cloudy and warm, wind southwest ; honey | 


gathered }4 pound. 

July 31. Pleasant forenoon, rainy afternoon, wind 
west ; scales balance. 

August 1. Cloudy, wind west; scales balance. 


August 2. Cloudy and cool, wind west; loss 4% | 


pound, 

August 3. Cloudy, wind north; loss 44 pound. 

August 4. Clear, wind west; loss 4 pound. 

August 5, Clear, wind southwest; boney gathered 
4 pound. 

August 6. Clear and warm, wind southwest ; scales 
balance. 

August 7. Pleasant, wind southwest; scales bal- 
ance, 

August 8. Pleasant, wind west; scales balance. 

August 9. Warm and pleasant, wind south ; honey 
gathered }4 pound. 

August 10. Warm and clear, wind south ; scales 
balance. 

August 11. Warm and clear, wind southwest; 
scales balance. 

August 12. Warm and cloudy, wind south ; honey 
gathered % pound. 

August 13. Warm and cloudy, wind southwest; 
scales balance. 

August 14. Warm and cloudy forenoon, rainy af- 
ternoon, wind south ; honey gathered '4 pound. 

August 15. Cloudy, wind north ; scales balance, 


| east winds those days. 
* | if any one has noticed any different effect of 


July 21. Rainy all day, wind west; scales balance. | 








August 16. Cloudy and warm, wind southwest ; 
scales balance. 

August 17. Warm and cloudy, wind southwest ; 
scales balance. 

August 18. Warm and cloudy, wind south; honey 
gathered 14 pound. 

August 19. Warm and cloudy, wind southwest ; 
scales balance. 

August 20. Warm and pleasant, wind northwest ; 
loas 4 pound. 

August 21. Warm and cloudy, wind west; honey 
gathered 144 pound. 

August 22. Warm and cloudy, wind west ; honey 
gathered 44 pound. 

August 23. Warm and pleasant, wind north ; loss 
Yy pound. 

August 24. Pleasant, wind south; honey gathered 
ly pound. 

August 25. Pleasant, wind southwest ; honey gath- 
ered 4 pound. 

August 26. Pleasant, wind southwest; honey gath- 


| ered 14 pound. 
July 14. Warm and clear, very still; honey gath- | 


August 27. Clear, wind north; loss 14 pound. 

August 28, Pleasant, but cool, wind south ; scales 
balance. 

August 29. Rainy, wind south; loss 14 pound. 

August 30. Cold and cloudy, wind north; loss 4% 
pound. 

August 31. Cold and windy, wind north ; loss 4 


| pound. 


September 1. Pleasant, wind west; scales balance. 
Cook—I notice that we had no east or north- 
1 would like to inquire 


those winds upon the working of bees ? 
Beebe—\ have long believed that north winds 


| blasted honey. 
July 24. Clear and cool, wind west ; scales balance. | 


Mr. Beebe then proceeded to read a series of 


| questions for the consideration of the conyen- 


tion, as follows: 

What is the best mode of wintering bees ‘ 

What is the best plan for making artificial 
swarms ? 

Which will make the most honey, an artificial, 
or a natural swarm ? 


Wherein are the Italian superior to the black 


| bee? 


Is a young queen suitable to raise queens 
from? Will her daughters be hardy and prolific ? 

What is the best plan for introducing queens ? 

Where bees are lacking a sufficient supply of 
honey, for wintering, would it be safe to supply 
that deficiency with a syrup made of a cotlee 
sugar? 

What is the best method of making sugar for 
feeding bees? 

What is the best time for fall feeding ? 

Cook proposed that each question be discussed 
separately. 

lra Whitaker Kiantone—1 have noticed that 
bees work best on buckwheat morning and 
night. I would like to inquire if 8} pounds is 
weight of hive and bees, or bees alone ? 

Beebe. —8} lbs. is the net weight of the swarm. 

Some swarms are heavier than that. Mr. E. 
J. Batchellor, of Stockton, once had a swarm 
that weighed 9 lbs., and made 8 lbs. of honey in 
one day in June a few years ago. There is a 
lessening of weight during the night. 

The question was then taken up, “ What is 
the best mode of wintering bees ?”’ 
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P. G. Tambling, Pomfret—I have kept bees for | out of 33 lost8. When drifted over deep, should 


30 years with various success. I began with one 
swarm and have had as high as 73 at a time. 
The year before the great bee famine I had sold 
down to 83 swarms. That winter I lost 30 
swarms, leaving me 3, and one of them was the 
old original one that I began with. The spring 


about 200 Ibs. of honey. This season I began 
with the same number, and have only about 50 
lbs. of honey. I would like to know the reason 
of the falling off. 

Cook—The honey was not in the flowers this 
year ; bees do not make honey, they only gather 
it. Nature must first furnish them with it in 
the flowers. 

Tambling—I have tried wintering in cellar; 
failed. Generally winter them on the platform 
where they stand in summer. Think they need 
some protection from northwest wind. In the 
cellar they became damp and mouldy. 

Cook—I have given some attention to the ques- 
tion of “wintering bees.’”? In the house you 
cannot keep them cool enough. In the cellar 
too damp. He then went on to explain his mode 
of wintering. For this purpose he had a hive 
constructed with an air space between the bees 
ard the outer hive, to prevent the extreme cold 
from penetrating. Above the bees his hive has 
an air chamber, in which he places some dry 
material for absorbing the moisture that accu- 
mulates from their breaths. 

Whitaker—Must confess that the great draw- 
back to beekeeping is the loss in wintering. 
Have tried wintering in cellar, but that would 
not do. The comb is thin in new swarms, and 
needs some protection. I built a house on the 
plan of an ice house, and placed my bees in it 
the winter of 1870 and ’71. But in the spring I 
had trouble in setting them out. They would 
mingle together and get confused, and I lost many 
in the spring with plenty of honey on hand. I 
believe out of doors best, with some light pro- 
tection. Stakes driven down around a hive, and 
straw placed in between, is a good way. The 
sides want protection as well as top. One hive 
was under a snow bank and came out well. 

Covok—The experience of Mr. Osmer, of Min- 
nesota, is often quoted, but he has found that as 
our winters are so different from theirs, that it 
was not safe to follow his plans here Bees 
wintered in the house were more apt to rob. 

Tambling—How can you prevent bees from 
coming out in winter and getting lost ? 

Cook—Keep the light out of the hive. 

Whitaker—During the January thaw, bees 
ought to be allowed to go out. It is natural for 
them. Will not do well if too much confined. 

L. Weeks Ellery—Have had some experience 
in wintering bees for 15 years. I think they 
need some protection, but not too much. I live 
in a hollow, and am somewhat sheltered from 
the wind. I usually winter my bees in a rough 
shed. When I have lost bees they have gener- 
ally starved. Began with 6swarms last spring ; 
have 10 now. 





be shovelled out when it thaws. When covered 
with straw, must have upper ventilation. 
Fayette Munger—I have kept bees for a num- 
ber of years. Have used different kinds of hives. 
I like Beebe’sthe best. My bees are more easily 


| taken care of in them, and I get more tpney. I 
of 1871 I began with 13 swarms, and took off | 


place them on a platform in my garden, about 
two feet from the ground. Last March I lost 2 
swarms ; did not give them sufficient ventilation. 

Cook— March was the worst month we had last 


| year. The warm, sunny days, followed by ex- 


treme cold nights, was bad for bees. At this 
time the air chamber and also the air space be- 
tween the comb and hive is necessary. 

O. EB. Thayer—! keep my bees on a platform 
three or four inches from the ground. Let them 
cover with snow in winter, but when covered 
should have ventilation in top of hive. I would 
like to ask Mr. Munger why he raises his hive so 
high--two feet. 

Munger—To keep the rain from spattering the 
hive. 

Thayer—\ like Beebe’s hive the best of any 
that Ihave ever used. I place each hive on a 
plank separate. 

Cook—We should always go behind the hive 
to work with them ; never stand in front of them. 

J. S. Thompson, Hamburgh, Erie Co., N. Y.— 


Have experimented upon the best mode of win-* 


tering bees a good deal. I find no better way 
than out of doors; cellars and bee houses won’t 
do. In answer to questions, Mr. L. remarked, 
that a swarm ought to weigh in the fall from 82 
to 35 lbs. to winter. If lighter, must be fed, and 


the sooner they are fed the better, to give them 


| time to cap over the cells. He gave as one cause 


J. O. Wood—I have good success out of doors ; | 


cold time cover with straw. Hives are double- 
walled. Use chaff for absorbent. Last winter 





of disease among bees in winter, that the mois- 
ture given off in the breath of the bee is con- 
densed by coming in contact with the colder 
comb and sides of the hive, and the hive becomes 
wet and unhealthy. Have had trouble with foul 
brood among my bees. Think this disease, when 
onee started, very contagious. Can be carried 
in the honey, if they rob. It is caused in differ- 
ent ways—poor hives, water gets into the brood. 
The first I had among mine, my hives got dis- 
placed by a whirlwind, tipped over, comb in some 
instances emptied upon the ground. I replaced 
them as well as I could. Some of the brood I 
also attempted to replace, but it had become so 
much injured that foul brood soon made its ap- 
pearance. This disease followed my bees for a 
number of years. I tried many ways to prevent 
it, but none succeeded better than to take out 
all the pollen and brood in May or June. If a 
swarm is attacked a second time, take all out 
again. The cause of dysentery is too much ven- 
tilation. 

Beebe—Quinby says that entting out won't 
cure, and that honey will carry foul braod. 

Anold gentlemen here remarked that he had 
come a long ways to ask the convention one 
question—‘‘ How can I winter bees without 
losing swarms ?”’ 

Beebe —That’s just what’s the matter. That’s 
what the doctor wants to know. (Laughter.) 
I have been engaged in bee-keeping for 16 years. 
Have tried a great many plans. Have tried the 
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cellar ; it won’t do. Once built a bee house, but 
soon became satisfied that they are far from ful- 
filling the requirements of bees. Have tried all 
kind of hives, but found none that seemed to 
furnish all the necessary conditions with which 
bees must be surrounded to gather most honey, 
and also to preserve them through the winter. 
He then exhibited a hive which he had invented 
and used, and known as the Beebe hive. 

The question was then taken up, ‘Isa young 
queen suitable to raise queens from? Will her 
daughters be hardy and prolific? 

Mr. Beebe being called on, said that he had 
raised such queens that were ‘‘ hearty and pro- 
lific.’’ 

Cook—I agree with Mr. Beebe. I can conceive 
of no reason why they should not be so. 

Wood—Has such a queen (Italian) ; has raised 
four swarms this year from her—good ones. 

Whitaker—1 think such queens as good, or 
better, than others. 

Mr. Cook explained his method of artificial 
swarming. His hives consist of two square 
hives, one above the other. He drives the queen 
to the upper hive with smoke, and then removes 
the hive containing her to another stand, and 
allows the lower hive to raise them a queen from 
the brood cells already furnished. The advan- 
tage claimed by thus dividing the swarms, instead 
of allowing them to ‘‘swarm ”’ naturally, is that 
you loose none by running away. I have 80 
swarms ; With their swarming, one would have 
his hands full. 

Beebe—From 5th to 10th of June, when clover 
is best for honey, I take three cards from centre 
of hive ; put new hive on old stand. The work- 
ers that are about will come back to old stand. 
In sixteen days the swarm will have a new queen. 
To give an old stock a queen, cut out a queen 
cell with a square inch of comb, and place it in 
the comb of the swarm you wish to give a queen. 
In answer to questions, he added that an egg 
laid in a drone cell would never produce a queen 
or a worker—that drones were male bees ; queens 
were the perfect female bees, and workers were 
undeveloped females. One impregnation of a 
queen lasts for a lifetime, proved by a pure 
Italian being sent off, will produce Italians during 
her lifetime. The average life of a queen is 
three to four years, workers about ninety days. 
Their wings often wear out. Have often seen 
holes in their wings. 

The question of ‘‘feeding bees’’ next called 
up. 

Cook—lIf bees have not honey enough, should 
be fed at once. Let them have time to cap over 
the cells. Take coffee sugar, add water, melt 
and skim. Sometimes add finely ground slippery 
elm; also glycerine oil to prevent crystalliza- 
tion. Swarms eat twenty pounds of honey ina 
winter. 

Beebe—Never feed in winter—makes bees un- 
easy—but a little in spring. I give you my rule 
for preparing bee feed : Best A coffee sugar, 10 
pounds; water 5 pounds; boil five to ten min- 
utes, skim. In fall must be a little thicker than 
spring. 

Mr. Beebe, in answer to questions, said that it 


costs bees as much labor to gather 1 pound of 
comb as 20 pounds of honey. He thought good, 
clean, white comb worth $5 per pound. Keep it 
till next year. If you have swarms to feed, do 
it now. In movable comb hives,’ I can take 
from the rich swarms and give to the poor ones 
easily. I think a natural swarm will make more 
honey than an artificial one. I have another 
way to make a swarm move a hive in middle of 
day: Put a hive in its place. In it confine a 
queen twenty-four hours ; the workers will come 
in and form a new swarm. 

Munger—Last spring I noticed among my bees 
a swarm of mixed Italians. This season they 
have put out three new swarms. There dre no 
Italians kept nearer than Casadaga, that I know 
of, which is about four miles from my house in 
a straight line. Do they ever mix so far as 
that? 

Beebe—Bees can mix a distance of about three 
miles. They each go about three miles. The 
meeting of the queens and drones takes place 
in the air, and if they do not have their liberty, 
will not mate. The queen will continue to pro 
duce half-bred Italians as long as she lives. 
My Italians have sometimes been seen four miles 
from home. 

Cook—1 have known them to mix a distance 
of four to five miles in Ellington. 

Upon the subject, ‘‘ What is the best plan for 
introducing queens ?’? O. E. Thayer remarked 
that he had taken the black queen away twenty- 
six hours, then with honey from this hive cov- 
ered the Italian queen, and dropped her in. <A 
safe way, however, he said, was to place her in 
a cage made of wire gauze 1-16 inch meshes, 
and leave her in the hive till they get acquainted ; 
they are surer to accept her. 

Beebe gave his plan of doubling up swarms. 
Sprinkle both swarms with sweetened water, 
with a little peppermint essence added, and put 
them together. They will not fight, but will 
become one swarm. In his experience in ship- 
ping honey, he had found the crop from Chau- 
tauqua as good as any that goes to market 
from any locality. Bees in this county derive 
their honey principally from basswood, white 
clover, red raspberry blows, yellow rod, or yellow 
weed and corn. 

Oliver Waterman, Stockton—Last fall I had 
twenty-four swarms lost, fifteen with dysentery 
—eight new ones, twenty on hand—have 60 
pounds surplus honey—swarms all in good con- 
dition but two, must feed them. Always feed a 
little in spring. Winter on summer stands. I 
had three acres of sowed corn this year, my bees 
worked on it a great deal in August and first of 
September. 

Motion was carried to re-instal the officers of 
last year for another term. 

Next semi-annual meeting to be held in Fre- 
donia, 3d Tuesday in April next. 

Next annual meeting to be held at time and 
place of next Chautauqua county fair, on the 
second day of fair. 

Mr. Beebe will prepare two series of questions 
for discussion, to be published in the ADvzerR- 
TISER AND UNION for next meeting. 
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Imprudence of Beekeepers. 





In an article in the Bee Journal for July No., 
‘‘ Headed Imprudence of Bee-keeping,’’ we find 
remarks that we take exceptions too. At first, 
we thought that the writer had written in that 
style for a sort of burlesque. But as we always 
take the side that we think is right, never leav- 
ing it for argument sake, thinking if we did so, 
that our influence might go in the wrong direc- 
tion. 

So we have undertaken to try and correct the 
gentleman, or some of his readers, in relation to 
the ‘‘Imprudence of Bee-keepers.”? (We think 
that beekeeper might be substituted. ) 

To investigate this subject properly, we must 
go back to primitive beekeeping, when the ‘Old 
Box Hive’’ was all that was thought necessary. 
When the ‘* King Bee’’ ruled supreme, and the 
musie of ‘* Tin Pans”? charmed the forthcoming 
swarm to listening quiet on some old ‘ Mullain 
Stalk,’? when a man would never dare sell a 
‘‘Gum,”’ for fear of losing his luck, and must 
of a necessity steal one to start successfully. 
(That reminds us of our having one stole this 
summer, but somehow he did not have the luck 
to keep it.) At that time, would our ‘ Impru- 
dent Beekeeping Writer’’ been succesful in **‘ hid- 
ing his light’’ under a box hive. 

In those times, beekeepers had to kill their 
bees to get of them. (How different from last 
winter.) Some persons are somewhat Rip Van 
Winkle in their ideas, and give their views 
accordingly. Our friend does not tell us how 
we should do to be prudent ; therefore, we must 
suppose that we must do directly opposite, from 
an imprudent one. Todo this, every one must 


your acknowledment list would show a different 
footing. 

What if we should produce honey enough to 
ruin the South and Indies, by superseding the 
sugar cane, what if France had to go back on 
her sugar beet, and sugar maple become a staple 
article of fire wood, would not the world be the 
better for it, should we not save something that 
is now wasted. 

We have no statistics at hand to show our 
increase for the past two years, but we will ven- 
ture to assert, that our numbers have not quad- 
rupled, nor even doubled, but we will suppose 
that we doubled every year, at the end of fifteen 
years, we would not then overstock the market, 
but we believe that honey would be in better 
demand and at better prices then at present. 

To accomplish this, we will reduce the price 
at first, and enable it to be introduced into every 
household. It will then become a staple article. 

Cheese is not a necessary, but it has become a 
staple article, and its price has doubled in conse- 


' 
quence. 


| 


form himself into a seeret society, and keep | 


what little he knows locked up for safe keeping. 

Compare the results of such a course with the 
beekeeping of the present day, it needs no argu- 
ment to any one, who believes in progression, 
and those who do not, will go back where they 
need not fear ‘‘ Competition.”’ 

Mr. Editor, Your correspondent seems to 
blame those who let their “light shine ;’’ sup- 
posing a part is gas light, yet it helps to find the 
path of truth. We should be as willing to learn 
others, as we are to learn of others. 

Mr. Greene is afraid of overstocking the éoun- 
try with ‘* Beekeepers,’’ the cause of which he 
gives by the many giving their experience, etc., 
causing “ Multitudes to come over.”’ 
he mistakes human nature. © 
in each neighborhood be succesful, and yet be 
on the ‘‘sly,”’ 
where he would make one, by trying to induce 
others to join in the business. 

He says, ‘‘Suppose fellow Beekeepers, that 
our numbers increased for the next ten or fifteen 
years, as they have for the last two years. 
‘Where will be our market,’’ yes, and suppose 
that a majority of them do all in their power to 
make converts by putting their ‘ Exaggerated 
notes’? into our journal, and pay their subscrip- 
tion too as they should. We think Mr. Editor, 


In this | 
Let one beekeeper | 


and he will make two converts | 


| 
| 


} 
| 





At present, there are but few who supply their 
table with honey every day, but those who do, 
will testify, that it is the chepest, and best 
sauce, that can be had for the money. On the 
other hand, those who have it now and then, 
find its taste so palatable, that they forget while 
eating, that it costs money, but are reminded 
of it after finding how much they have eaten, 
and cannot afford it at such prices. 

But every oue is not going to keep bees, be it 
ever so remunerative. Some are too careless to 
succeed, others too careful of their feelings to be 
imposed upon by the imposing things. 
do not know enough, others do not care to know, 
while others know too much ; it is often the case 
when asked to subscribe for the journal, they 
will say, “I know more now then I practice,”’ 
Ignorance and prejudice are the real Moth and 
Foulbrood of the apiary. 

Now as to overstocking the country with bees, 
we *‘can’t’’ see it, for several reasons. First, if 
we gain for the next five years as we have for 
the past two years, we will have to figure thus : 
100—50 per cent, for winter killing x 5 per 
cent., for swarms + 15 years, and we can see 
where we will stand. 

Next if we overstock the market with honey, 
we cannot increase in swarms, then our comb 
must be built, and it all takes honey and vice 
versa. The demand will increase the supply of 
pasturage. Clover must take the place of thistles 
quack grass, ete., basswood groves will resusi- 
tate worn out lands, and help to keep our 
water wheels in motion, by an increase of mois- 
ture, the locust will help to build our fences. 
Fruit large and smal! might overstock the mar- 
ket, promote health, and beautify, and adorn 
our honey. With buckwheat we can gybsoil, 
and-with buckwheat cakes we can manage a lit- 
tle candid honey on a winter’s morning. 

By using the extractor in the proper season, 
we can enable the bees to double the quantity 
gathered. 

In our own State, ‘‘Minnesota,’’ where there 
is basswood, we are confident that a thousand 


Some 


| colonies can be kept where only one is now kept. 
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Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. 
Don’t let us stop our journal, nor let our Bee 
Conventions go by. But rather make two blades 
of grass grow, where only one gregv before. 

SESEAYE. 





> 





The B. 8, Hive, and more about wintering bees. 


Mr. Eprror: My attention has just been 
called to the article on page 74 (Oct. No.) of 
the Journal, from the pen of ‘ Novice.’”’ Had 
a friend not written me in regard to it, I proba 
bly would have remained in blissful ignorance 
of such an article or that certain part of it re- 
lating to the Bay State hive. 

It seems that a friend of Novice has one of | 
the B. 8. Hives in use that has not yielded 
any income to its owner for two seasons, but he 
does say that this stock of bees in this hive ‘‘ was 
one of more than average strength,” a fact going 
to show that it was the owner and not the hive 
that was in the fault. Let this be as it may, 
are not there hundreds of all kind of hives in the 
same fix all over the United States? And the 
fact that this one hive gave no surplus or swarms 
proves nothing, and uo fair minded beekeeper | 
will consider it a test, and I am surprised that | 
** Novice’ should select one hive and with the 
intention of having the readers of the Journal 
understand that that one hive is a sample of | 
what the B. 5S. Hives are doing throughout the 
country as a general thing. 

Have those who have given their experience 
through the Journal of the B. S. Hive made 
wrong statements, and I think not, their word so 
far as known is as good as that of ‘* Novice’s,”* I 
have letters received from persons, this fall, 
using the B. 5 hive, who say that all the honey 
they have obtained was taken from the Bay 
State hive, and I ask those same persons to send 
the same statements to the Journal that they 
sent me—there are thousands of hives, and 
** Novice’s”’ favorite among them, that gave no | 
surplus this nor last season, and Novice knows | 
it as well as I do. 

Had Novice six or more of the B. S. hives in 
use, with good stocks, all in good condition and 
four out of the lot failed to do anything, as did 
his friends, there might have been some reason 
for saying what Novice did on page 74.—The 
fact that ‘‘ Novice’? has none of them in use, 
and there is only one in his vicinity that he knows | 
anything about, we hope, that his experience 
with that one miy turn out to be worth no 
more to the public than his method for feeding | 
sugar syrup to bees—I did not read that article, 
but I did read the one on page 91, (Oct. No.) | 
from the pen of one who ‘‘spent the greater | 
part of his life in the confectionery business.’’ 
However, Novice has a good way of getting over | 
such miftakes, and I have no doubt he will get | 
over this one all right. 

About the frames being too large in the B. 8. 
hive, I will just remind the reader that those 
‘large frames’ are smaller than those used by 
Novice in his Langstroth hive, and will also say, 
that the frame I now use in the B. 8. Hive, 
are not so large or deep as those in the hive 


Novice speaks of. I have just the best frame 
for the honey extractor that can be got up. 

So long as ‘‘ Novice’ has the L. hive ‘‘on the 
brain ’’ it can’t be expected that he will speak 
well of any other kind, but the readers of the 
American Bee Journal know that there has been 
a great deal said against his favorite hive—as 
well as much in its favor—in fact most all prom- 
inent hives have had more or less said in their 
favor as well as against them—When a bee- 
keeper has a hive that suits him he knows it, 
and he don’t ask any one to tell him of it. 

But the idea that too much has been said in 
favor of the B. 8. Hive because one and only one 


| that Novice knows anything about has not done 


well, should not have much weight as it proves 
nothing. 

The American hive has very often got a ‘‘rap 
across the knuckels’’ from Novice, but those 
who have read the Journal for the past four 
years know well that there has been a great deal 
said in its favor.—I never had a good opinion of 
that hive, but | know from my correspondence, 
that there are thousands of them in use, and 
probably as many as of any patent hive invented. 
When we all think alike, then it will be easy 
enough to name the best hive, and not till then. 


More About FEEDING AND WINTERING. 

If those who fear that the sugar syrup feed to 
bees wil! crystallize, will add one pound of honey 
to ten pounds of syrup, they will have no trouble. 
I will guarantee but I never found any trouble 
when prepared by the directions I gave in the 
Oct. No. of American Bee Journal. I have fed 


| a number of stocks entirely with sugar syrup— 


All hives that have straight combs should have 
wiuter passages made through them. I make 
them in this way. Bore an inch hole in the 
side of the hive, not quite half way down, then 
take a stick three-quarters of an inch square, long 
enough to go through all the combs, make one 


| end sharp, and slowly work it through the 


combs to the opposite side of the hive, the bees 
will soon clean up the honey that runs, and 
leave a very clean round hole to pass through 
during the winter. This should be done on 
some warm day in October or November, when 
the bees can move out of the way of the stick. I 


| have practiced this way for ten years and never 


have killed a queen or any bees in the opera- 
tion. I have used a honey board made of corn- 
cobs, but prefer one made of woollen cloth 
when they can be had,—-make a frame similar 
to a windowgscreen the size of the honey board 
and nail the cloth to it, then place it over the 


| frames,—upward ventilations should be given, 


by making a few, (say 2) inch holes in the cap 
one front and one rear. 

I shall winter all my bees on their summer 
stands, and I shall protect them from the cold 
north winds by a high board fence. 

1 am satisfied that bees winter better on the 
summer stands when protected as above, than 


| they will in cellars, sometimes they winter well 


in cellars but not well enough to pay for the 
trouble of putting them in and taking them out, 
Mr. Eliphalet Eames of So. Framingham, Mass., 
put twenty stocks in the cellar and left twenty 
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on the summer stands, those in the cellar came 
out in the best of order, they could not have 
wintered better anywhere. I was at his place in 
the June after, when the bees were at work and 
I could not pick out those wintered in the cellar 
from those wintered out in the air, in fact they 
were all good stocks, and Mr. E. was of the 
opinion that it did not pay to put them in the 
cellar. 

This rather conflicts with what has been said 
in the Journal, but the reader can take it for 
what it is worth. 

H. ALLey, 

Wenham, Mass., Oct., 1872. 


—— ove 
[For the American Bee Journal.] 


In the Apiary—July 4th. 


Who that cares to read the “ Journal’? would 





not find more music in the murmer of a hundred | 
hives, than in the discharge of fire crackers and | 


small canon. My patriotism is not noisy, and 
a well conducted apiary affords the best illustra- 
tion of liberty without license that I know. 
Listen to these bees ! 
have been holding high carnival among the lin- 


prosperity. } 
Golden belten Italians building straight combs 


Roveredo, really pure Italians or have these 
queens never breathed Roveredo air? Will not 
Mr. Adam Grimm or some one else, who has 
experience upon this subject, oblige us avith 
some information through the Journal. 
C. 8. Rocers, 
Elmwood, Ill., July 18, 1872. 


{For the American Bee Journal. ]} 


Varieties, 


Mr. Epiror :—I presume that the numerous 
readers of your Journal think that ali prominent 
bee men should find time to write at least once a 
month for the Journal. So I thought. But 
about all the leisure I could boast of the last 
three months is eight hours to sleep and rest my 
weary limbs, excepting, of course, the Sabbath, 
and | won’t desecrate that day writing. 

I promised in the August number, page 3°, to 
tell you whether the on’y queen I had tried to 


| fertilize in confinement, having a defective wing, 


For the last ten days, they | 


in Langstroth hives, and filling the most exact | 


and artistic of section boxes with sheets of the 
whitest honey. That I should -call working 
within constitutional limits. 

These hives, by the way, are in Lewiston, IIl., 
and are the property of Mr. Rufus Porter—an 
attentive reader of the ‘* Bee Journal,’’ as of all 
other journals upon the subject, and an indepen- 
dent thinker, who experiments and decides for 
himself. 

The two hundred hives composing his apiary 
are about equally divided into two portions, five 
miles apart. Last year commencing with half 


this number, he realized seven thousand pounds | 


of surplus honey—a fair result for a very dry 
season. 

But these items are notes by the way only 
introducing the subject upon which I want a 
little light. Yesterday, I accompanied Mr. Por- 
ter in his walk among the bees storing up hints 
and suggestions for my own future use, as I 
watched the management of honey-boxes, liber- 
ation of queens, &e. Among the hives examined, 
were several containing queens imported from 
Roveredo, Canton, Grison, Italian Switzerland. 
Edward Uhl, director, through the agency of 
Geo. Neighbor & Sons, London—as per adver- 
tisement in various numbers of the Journal for 
1871. These queens were introduced in October, 
and gave satisfaction up to the present time, 


numerous in their colonies. There are no one 


distinctly marked Italians, with an intermixture 


close examination, bands of a dark copper shade. 
Now what does this change of color signify? 





had met a drone. 
was drone brood. 
ceed. 


No, she did not. Her brood 
Wailr tells us he does sue- 
We’ll let him demonstrate it to us by 


| ° . 7 
! i | taking up Friend Furman, who, without doubt, 
dens, and they sing out of pure joy at so much | 


made the proposition in real earnest. I did not 
write that piece with a view to discourage any 
one. No, I would say go onand try all you can, 
for bigger men than I say you will succeed, and 
I hope that you will; but I will not risk the life 
of another queen in the attempt until I see it 
proven a perfect success. 

Friend Birch, in present number, page 68, 
seems to differ with me on the above, but he does 


| not, for I did not say the thing was impossible, 


only in fertilization tents, wire cloth contriv- 
ances, &c., &c. 1 still repeat it. 

Friend Birch also wishes to know how to in- 
crease thirty swarms to one hundred, and obtain 


so much honey, if the bees build their own comb. 


| 





I can better answer this by referring him to re- 
ports in the past journals, how 1 increased thir- 
teen swarms in 1869, to fifty-two, and a part of 
this thirteen in box hives. 1 did not say 1 could 
do it without the use of empty comb, but I 
think I could in a first-rate season. I had very 
little old or empty comb this season, and I am 
very much surprised that 1 have done so well in 
such a poor season. But the truth is, unless 
bees can gather enough to winter on this fall 
from fall bleom, I will be compelled to feed back 
as much as I took away. 

I sold my strained honey at 20 cts., and if I 
have to feed, it will be a syrup of twelve pounds 
coffee (A) sugar to a gallon of water, with a 
little cream of tartar, and heated to a boil. This 
makes a better feed than honey. I have never 


| had a dysentery stand fed this way. My thirteen 
when bees, nearly black, are becoming quite | 


stands were fed in this way in 1868, that sur- 


|.vived the winter when all other bees around me 
or two banded bees, but the stocks are made of | 


died. Mr. Burbank, of Lexington, fed the same 


| way at the same time, and so saved his bees. 
of these black bees, some of them reveal upon | 


Are the queens sent out by Edward Uhl of | 


This feed is almost twice as cheap as honey, and 
I consider it better for wintering on. I agree 
with Novice that it is almost a perfect remedy 
against dysentery, 
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This time last season queens would hardly lay 
at all; now I would be glad so stop their profuse 
laying. Every stand is amazingly full of young 
bees. The smart weed is very thick in bloom, 
and bees hard at work. Weather excessively 
hot. R. M. Areo. 

Lowell, Ky., Sept. 10, 1872. 


[For the American Bee Journal.) 


Novice” and ‘The New Idea.” 


‘“Now Thomas,”’ said the Sabbath school 
teacher to one of his scholars, “ you have just 
read that Noah had three sons—Shem, Ham and 
Japheth ; now tell me who was the father of 
Shem, Ham and Japheth?”’ 

Tom scratched his head, and after studying 
the question, only answered, ‘*Sir?’’ 

** Why, Thomas! don’t you know who was 
the father of Shem, Ham and Japheth, after 
what you have read ?”’ 

** No, sir—I think not.’’ 

“You certainly do know, Thomas, if you 
would only think. You know Mr. Jones, who 
lives over the street, has three sons—James, 
William and Henry Jones. Now, who is the 
father of James, William, and Henry Jones ?” 

“Mr. Jones,”’ exclaimed Tom; ‘I guess I 
know that.’’ 

** Certainly, Thomas ; that’s right. Now this 
is exactly the same thing. You see, as you have 
been reading, that Noah had three sons—Shem, 
Ham and Japheth. Now you can tell me who 


was the father of Shem, Ham and Japheth?”’ 


“QO, certainly!’ exclaimed Tom, eagerly. 
‘Certainly, 1 know now; why, Mr. Jones.”’ 

Mr. Editor, don’t this sound very much like 
the catechism that friend Gallup has been trying 
to put my particular friend *‘ Novice’’ through ? 
Says Novice, ‘‘ Now, Mr. Gallup, are you sure 


|; room for which the brood-chamber 


frames) to be filled with new comb; to make 
should be 


} separated in the middle, and pushed apart so as 


to admit them. The bees will rapidly fill them 
with comb, and the queen will occupy it with 
eggs. It is better to insert one section each week, 
than to put in all at once; but, when time is 
important, they can all be given at once, each 


| time the brood-nest is filled.’’ 


| let the bees alone after they were put in it. 


**Novice’’ seems not to have so managed his 
Quinby hive ; for, if I understand him, he just 
He 
neither took my advice, nor followed Gallup’s 
directions, ‘* To move the brood apart and insert 
one empty comb right in the centre, and keep 
doing so at regular intervals, as required, &c.,’’ 
so as to give the queen plenty of room all the 
time. 

Now it seems to me, that if ‘* Novice’ had 
read this, he ‘‘certainly’’ could have told who 
was the father of Shem, Ham and Japheth. 

T have no taste for personal controversy, such 
as is too frequently indulged in by your corres- 
pondents, nor have I any faith in my own or 
anybody’s infallibility. 1 was taught, when a 
boy, to try and be charitable, particularly in 
matters of opinion and judgment, and have 
always tried to act up to the maxim, ‘If you 
cannot believe yourself wrong, at least believe 


| everybody else equally sincere, and as likely to 


there is anything you have been trying to get | 


into our head after all?’’? Further on, he says, 
‘* In his last article we do gather this * * * * * 
that the queen prefers to keep her brood at the 
bottom of the comb in mid-summer.” In other 
words, he knows now that Mr. Jones is the 
father of Noah’s sons. 

I did not start to argue the matter with 
‘* Novice,’’ and I will only say that I think the 
difficulty with him is, that he has become so 
wedded to his two-story hobby, that he cannot 
see anything else. He cannot test the theory 
with that ; and the very management he says he 
gave the Quinby hive (which does not embrace 
the New Idea), shows that he does not catch the 
idcva. On page 11, Progressive Bee Culture, I say: 

‘**In a hive only ten inches deep, the queen is 
necessarily confined to her first brood nest ; for 
as soon asitis fully occupied and once filled, the 
comb all around it is filled with honey and bee 
bread ; and if honey is very abundant in tlie 
flowers, they will soon begin to encroach on the 
brood-cells, filling them with honey, and to that 
extent extracting the queens brooding room. 

‘*This is easily remedied, by at least once in 


every three weeks inserting in the centre of the | 
brood-nest at least three empty sections (or | 


be right as yourself.’”? And if ‘* Novice’ really 
thinks that Jones is the father of Shem, Ham 
and Japheth, he has my hearty permission to 
do so. 

I would not write this now, had my name been 
left out by ‘‘ Novice,’ or if he had used less 
harsh language, in what he says of Progressive 
Bee Culture; or if, in quoting from it, he had 
not attributed to me what I did not say: as, for 
instance, he says ‘* Mr. Adair claims, by the 
same New Idea, a colony can be made to gather 
as much honey and build the comb for it, as they 
would with empty combs constantly furnished 
them.’’ 

Mr. Adair did not say so. The book in name, 
as well as substance, is based on the fact that 
we are progressing, not that we are perfect, in 
bee-culture. On the very first page I say: ‘‘The 
revolution that Dzierzon initiated when he con- 
structed the movable bars, is still going on, and 
will only be complete when every bealthy colony 
of bees is made to produce the maximum yield, 
&c. ;’ and further on, in answering the question, 
‘* How is it to be accomplished ?’’ I answer in 
general terms by saying, *“* By a thorough under- 
standing of the laws governing the actions of 
the honey-bee, and the adoption of such intelli- 
gent management as shall take advantage of 
those laws, &c.”’ 

The part he attempted to quote, I will copy in 
full from page 5: 

‘*A perfectly balanced normal colony of bees 
consists only of a queen and workers; and so 
long as that balance is maintained, there is no 
necessity for any other members being added. 
Another fact of great importance is, that so long 
as the balance ts perfect, no drone comb will be 
constructed by the bees, nor will any queen-cells 
be commenced. And we venture to assert 
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another fact, that in such a colony the bees can 
generate wax and construct comb as rapidly as 
is needed for the brooding of the queen and the 
storing of honey. With our present knowledge 
of the habits and instincts of the bees, we admit 
that such perfection is seldom reached in the man- 
agement of bees; but we are sanguine in the 
belief that it can be attained. To do so, will require 
that we should be thoroughly, intimately and cor- 
rectly informed of the natural laws governing all 
the operations of the hive, and of the offices per- 
formed hy all its inmates.”’ 

Is ‘*Novice’’ so thoroughly versed in bee- 
culture, so perfect in his management, as to be 
able to say that this is ‘‘error,’’ or is such ‘‘a 
strong, positive, or harsh statement,’’ that he, 
or others, can see the ‘fallacy of it at once?”’ 
Does he think he or any one has attained per- 
fection? It would seem that he thinks so, or 
he would not make such a statement as the 
following :—‘‘ Our soundest thinkers have no 
time to theorize and argue the matter.’’ 

Is that so? Have not all the advancements 
that have been made in bee culture, as well as in 
the sciences generally, been made by men who 
took the time to * theorize and argue ?”? Did not 
Dzierzon both theorize and argue the matter 
when he framed his ‘* Theory.’’ that is the basis 
of ** Novice’s’’ suecess? Did not Huber and 
Langstroth use their powerful brains in ‘ theo- 
rizing’ and arguing the matter, or did they in- 
stinctively stumble on their great discoveries ? 
Did Houska set the centrifugal force to expelling 
the honey from the comb without theorizing and 
arguing ? 

Why, Mr. Editor, our ‘‘ soundest thinkers’’ 
are those who look for progress in everything. 
A man who sets himself up as ‘Sir Oracle,”’ 
and says, ‘‘you ean go no further,’”’ is, in my 
opinion, no *fsound thinker.’’ Nothing is per- 
fect yet. The medical man who should content 
himself with what he learned from books ten 
years ago, would soon be without intelligent 
patients; and such a lawyer would have few 
clients. Chemistry, astronomy, meteorvlogy, 
and all the physical sciences are continually un- 
folding new facts; and bee-culture, which has 
but lately made any advances at all, has not near 
attained its perfection. 

** Novice’’ is the last man I should have sus- 
pected of such sentiments, and I cannot believe 
now that he is such an old fogy. The truth is, 
that Gallup had him a little worried, and he forgot 
himself. If he could only get that two-story 
concern out of his head, there would be plenty 
of room for the ‘* New Idea.” 

Since writing the foregoing, I have received 
your September number, and must thank ‘‘ Nov- 
ice’ for what he says so kindly of me; but 
think it unkind in him to say of Progressive Bee 
Culture that **It is so much an advertisement of 
a patent hive, that it seems it should be fur- 
nished gratuitously, as should all books, in our 
opinion, that ave written in the interest of any 
patented articles.’ In answer ®& this, I wish to 
say that the book is not, strictly speaking, writ- 
ten as an advertisement of my patented hive, as 
the theory advanced therein is a general one, 
and, as stated in it, can be applied to the Lang- 


| 


| the hive. 
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stroth, or similar hives. In fact, Mr. Gallup had 
arrived at similar results and conclusions by 
using a different hive. For further answer, I 
would ask him whether he knows of a book on 
bee-culture that does not advocate the use of 
some particular ‘‘ patent hive,’? from Langstroth 
to the smallest pamphlet that has been pub- 
lished, unless it be Mr. Quinby’s, which, while 
disclaimIng any patent, is, when judged by 
** Novice’s” rule, ‘‘an advertisement”? for the 
Quinby non-patented hive, which he,mannfac- 
tures and sells. Mr. Langstroth’s boSk, which 
** Novice’ assists so much in selling, is, from 
beginning to end, in that sense nothing but a 
big advertisement, for pages of it are devoted to 
showing its superiority, and thirty cuts (more 
than one-third of all the book contains), are in 
illustration of his hive; and, to come nearer 
home, let ‘* Novice” read his own articles in your 
Journal, and he will see that nearly every one of 
them is an advertisement of a hive, on the 
frames of which, he has lately taken out a 
patent for an improvement; if it is not, it is a 
puff of that “tea kettle feeder’’ of his which he 
proposes to sell for $1; or is to tell about that 
**quilt’’ he has invented, which he will probably 
patent, and advertise in the next number of the 
Journal. 

While this is a ‘positive,’ I hope ‘* Novice’’ 
will not consider that I intend it for a ‘‘harsh 
statement ;”? for the hive is so intimately con- 
nected with the management of bees, that it 
would be almost impossible to treat on many 
points connected with it, without showing a 
preference for some form of hive. 

D. L. ADAIR. 

Hawesville, Ky. 


————— 
[For the American Bee Journal.) 
How to have Straight Combs. 





In the October No. of the Journal “B”’ in- 
quires how he can “‘have combs built straight, 
so that the frames can be readily removed from 
** Twill state how I accomplished that 
result, and if ‘*B.’’ will follow the same plan, he 
will have no more trouble with crooked combs. 
With a rip-saw I cut thin strips from common 
pine ‘laths, such as the plasterers use. I lay 
these down on a work bench, and holding them, 
with one hand dress them smoothe with a 
smoothing plane. I now have strips about 3 of 
an inch wide by 4 of an inch thick. I cut them 
the proper length for comb guides, pierce them 
with a small brad aw], and, using ? inch brads, 
fasten them to the under side of the top bars of 
the frame. Of course one edge is down ; and 
the bees must be very perverse, and very perse- 
vering in their perversity, if they deviate from 
the guides. By using the same kind of guide 
on the side bars of the frame, assurance will be 
made doubly sure. With this comb guide, it is 
not necessary to elevate the rear of the hive. 
Until the past season, I used the triangular 
comb guide, but it did not work satisfactorily. 
The bees would leave the edges, and run the 
centre of the combs, in some cases, along one 
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side; but since I adopted the above described 
device, I have not had one crooked comb built. 
It has the merit of being easily made and put 
ou, and the greater merit of being invariably 
successful. 

Generally, I do not put guides on the side 
bars, as the bees are not apt to build combs 
crooked, if they get started straight; but the 
guides on the sides of the frame aid in holding 
the combs in their places while they are being 
handled, as the bees build over the guide, 
so that it fits into the comb as a tongue into a 
groove. Guides on the side bars should not be 
quite as wide as on the top bars. 

M. Maui. 


New Castle, Henry Co., Indiana. 





Letter from Kansas. 


Epitor JourNaL :—We have seen nothing in 
the Journal from Kansas for a long time. It is 
probably unfortunate for the bee interests of our 
State that we have no Novice or Gallup to keep 
the bee-keeping fraternity informed that there is 
such a place. 

In attending several fairs this fall, we had op- 
portunity to gather some information in the bee 
line. We found that, excepting a few localities, 
this has been a very poor honey season, although 
bees have generally enough to winter on, In 
some localities a surplus was reported. We 
found quite an interest being awakened in bee- 
keeping. Even more than we expected. Mrs. 
Tupper’s example will be followed by a good 
many women of Kansas. We saw several at our 
State Fair that said they cared nothing for a bee 
sting. When you meet such a person, whether 
niale or female, if they will put their attention 
to the business, they will succeed. But where 
you meet a person that lives in mortal dread of 
a bee sting, it will do to advice them to try some 
other occupation. 

At our late State Fair we had a separate class 
for things in the bee business. This was secured 
by acommittee appointed by the Douglas County 
Beekeeper’s Association. 

This brought out quite a display in the bee 
keeper’s line. Many were astonished at seeing 
so much honey, and wanted to know if it was 
all made in Kansas. But the wonder of all was 
the honey extractor. The crowd was not able 
to determine whether it was a churn or washing 
machine, ana as it is allowable for to mention 
in the Journal meritorious articles, we would 
say right here that we had on exhibition a honey 
extractor of our own make that is far ahead of 
anything that we have seen or heard of in that 
line. As a matter of economy, we thought it 
best to send in this notice ourself, rather than 
to give some one an extractor to make it for us. 
The superiority of our machine is that it will 
sell readily for churn, bee-hive, washing machine, 
and machine for taking hairs out of butter. 
When it has proved to work well for all those 
purposes, we intend to get it patented, we will 
have the hole that the honey runs out patented, 
aud if that has already been patented, we will 





| ter section at a time. 








have a combination of two holes, and possibly 
three. Now there need no one send a dollar for 
a description, as we cannot spend our time in 
writing descriptions.. But when we get a patent, 
then we will have valuable territory for sale. But 
to tell the whole story, our wonderful machine 
did not take the premium. The reason was that 
we did not have the selecting of the awarding 
committee. That makesa “right smart’’ differ- 
ence you know. We afterwards exhibited our 
extractor at a prominent fair in Missouri. Here 
the officers promised us practical bee men for 
committee, And here, what do you think, after 
examining three extractors and a two-story 
Twining bee-hive (which had by some mistake 
been entered as an extractor), the blue ribbon 
was tied to the hive as the best extractor. Here 
again, you see that it is all in the make of the 
committee. Poor Twining never dreamed of his 
hive being the best honey extractor, and labored 
while he lived to make people believe it the best 
moth trap in existence. But as he has now gone 
to his *‘long home,’’ I would be out of place to 
mention his faults. 

We now come to the last patent on bee-hives, 
a Kansas inventor has the honor. F. Grabbee, 
of North Topeka, has secured letters patent on 
what he calls ‘*the Kansas bee-hive.’’ Now, as 
this inventor intends to push things, it might be 
well to let the beekeepers of the country know 
something about this new candidate for public 
favor. As for ouself, we do not regard the patent 
as much of a ‘*Grab.’”’ This Kansas lrive is on 
the style of the Thomas hive, set up on the cor- 
ner. It is a four side opener, this will certainly 
meet the requirements of the most fastidious 
side-opener advocate. The patentee thinks it a 
‘‘big thing.’’ The hive can be opened as easy 
as the peel can be taken off an orange, one quar- 
But the patented feature 
is the most curious. He first applied for a three 
side opener, but was refused because it infringed 
on other patents. Then he makes application 
for a four side opener and obtained a patent, so 
it turns out that he has a patent on what he 
considered himself an unnecessary addition, 
The question is now who wants the quadruple 
side-opener patent? Only five dollars for farm- 
right, don’t all speak at once; be sure and have 
the four sides to open, or you will not get the 
worth of your money. Now, Mr. Editor and 
beekeepers, we have not been bribed to give this 
notice of the Kansas hive. 

At our State Fair there was one D. R. Reid, 
one of those wiseacres in the mysteries of bees, 
that seems to have inherited the wonderful six 
secrets of the lamented Twining. He seems to 
have made a great improvement on the Twining 
hive, and dauded it with a new name, ‘‘ Common 
Sense Hive.’’ We sawa notice in the Journal 
that this same man was at the Iowa State Fair 
last year. We were glad to see there was not 
as many fools to be caught as formerly. This 
man Reid is not very dangerous, his shallow pre- 
tensions show 4t once that he knows nothing 
practically of bee-culture, and although he man- 
ages to carry a few bees in his hat, he stands 
trembling in his boots lest the bees make a raid 
on his physiognomy. 
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Kansas State Beekeepers Association held a 
special meeting during our State Fair. At this 
meeting there was a committee of three ap- 


pointed to confer with the State Board of Agri- | 


culture with a view of securing larger premiums 
at.d more space for exhibition at the next fair. 
There was also a resolution passed instructing 
our Congressmen to oppose, if necessary, any 
further extension of the Langstroth patent. The 
reason for this action was that Mr. L. had en- 
joyed his patent for the full limit of the law, 
and that the best territory for his patent was 
1 ow owned by other parties, it would be giving 
them a privilege and a right for which they had 
) ever paid, and thereby work an injustice to the 
Leekeepers of the country.* 
Noan CAMERON. 
Lawrence, Kan., October 28, 1872. 





* The Beckeepers Association of Kansas labor 
under a mistake as to the property of Mr. Lang- 
stroth’s patent, in case he should apply to Congress 
for an extension, and the same should be granted to 
him, that extension will return to his hands the entire 
patent, and, of course, all the territory.—Ep. 





Novice. 





Dear Bee JounNnau :—The question has been 
asked why we in September number made such 
an attack on Mr. Alley and the Bay State hive, 
without provocation. , 

We should be very sorry, indeed, to have it 


| 
| 
| 
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keepers can judge from an inspection of the 
frame on page 252, as above. 

Were box honey our sole reliance, we really 
fear that the masses would abandon the pursuit 
in disgust, as they did ten years ago, and seem 
to have a strong disposition to do now. See last 
two or three numbers of Journal. (ive us fucts 


| from experience, however stubborn they may be. 


| 
| 


appear that we ever in these pages attacked any | 


hive, or any person, because they had displeased 
us; on the coutrary, we have tried to keep stead- 
ily before us the good of the people in regard to 


improved bee-culture, and what we have said of | 


‘* Bay State hive,’”? ‘‘ Eureka hive,’’? ** Thomas 
hive,’’ ‘‘ American hive,” and even the ‘‘Quinby 
hive,’’ and in short all hives that are prominently 
before the public (we beg pardon, we had 
almost forgotten friends Gallup and Adair in our 
enumeration), was not that we wished to injure 


their owners, but tlifat we wished to add our | 
mite of experience to the general fund, whether | 


it favors any particular individual or not. We 
have had many letters making inquiries in re- 
gard to the Bay State hive, as, in fact, we have 
relating to most of the others mentioned above, 
and to save writing to so many, we give our 
views in the journal. Those of our readers who 
may care to, we ask to see pages 252 and 253, 


Vol. VL., of this Journal, and others, that leaves | 


the impression very strong that the hive always 
gives a good quantity of surplus honey. 

Now such is far from the case in our locality ; 
for seasons in which bees work in boxes are the 
exceptions, and ‘‘ poor seasons and no profits the 
rule.”’ 

In our opinion, every colony should yield at 
least fifty pounds surplus the worst season, and 
this can only be done with the extractor. 

As to whether the Alley hive is adapted to the 
use. of the extractor, we will leave the question to 
be answered by those using them. Most bee- 


To conclude, whenever the large liberty our 
editor so generously allows, is made use of to 
extol patent hives, and to lead ‘‘ unsuspecting 
novices’? to infer that their piles of honey bores 
are always filled, and that the bright results 
narrated by them or their friends are the rule 


| and not exceptions, why shall not we give the 


other side of the picture, and tell how we have 
paid large prices for such hives, and watched in 
vain for a hundred pounds or more of box 
honey ? 

Did any one ever hear of these “ taiividual and 
township rights men’’ telling you that very often 
the bees would refuse to work in the ‘‘ cunning”’ 
boxes in spite of guide combs, ete. ? 

If it were worth while, we think, a report of 
failures could be called forth from the silent and 
suffering masses, that would show far differently 
from the destimonials we have presented us. 

If any of ‘‘our wares,’? no matter where 
recommended, fail to answer the purpose, give 
us the results by all means. Leteach and every 
one do all in his power to enable us to see each 
article recommended in bee-culture on all sides, 
weak points and all, so that we may avoid dis- 
appointment. 

How many of us are there who have not paid 
out more cash in the pursuit of bee-culture than 
has ever been received ? 

So many that we fear this state of things can- 
not last long unless there be a change, and so 
we come back to our subject that we had inten- 
ded to write on, viz. : 

How to start an apiary and manage it with the 
smallest amount of capital, (dard cash) employed, 
and yet to have it yield a sure, permanent profit 
(hard cash again) all kinds of seasons, and with 
the least amount of labor of brain and muscles 
(which should amount to the same thing cash, or 
its equivalent). 

With the above heading steadily in view, we 
propose to write for the coming year of 1873, 
never deviating, unless it be for the general good 
of fellow beekeepers ; and in all cases it is our 
express wish that the editor correct us whenever 
he may think us at fault. 

Our wholesale feeding was a success thus far. 
We arranged a waxed barrel of syrup, with a 
broad, flat tin tube attached to the bung, then 
the barrel was inverted at such a height as to 
allow the tube to pass in at the back of a two- 
story hive (of full blood Italians,) just between 
the upper and lower frames. 

The lower side of this tube was made of per- 
forated tin, and so we had a ‘‘barrel-teakettle 
feeder ;’’ and the Italians did put the whole 
barrel of syrup in combs. 

They also built some beautiful white comb and 
filled it with syrup; but it was syrup still and 
not honey, of course. 

We think they were nearly two weeks in using 
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it all, raised lots of brood, and a host of drones, 
which we have now (November Ist) in a queen- 
less colony, with a young unfertile queen ten 
days old. 

We will report next month if she becomes 
fertile. 

If the experiment is worth anything to queen 
raisers, they are welcome to it. An empty story 
wazed with float, was kept underneath the two 
story with combs, in case of accident. 

The only objection that we found, was the 
slight oné of robbers, for not even an Italian 
stock seemed very prompt to repel them, when 
their supply inside seemed so exhaustless. 

Of course combs were removed as soon as 
filled. We are now preparing to put our bees 
into winter quarters, and would like to ask some 
of the writers who seem to still keep hazarding 
conjectures of such length as to what may be 
the probable cause of bee dysentery, whether 
they ever knew of dysentery when bees were 
wintered on sugar syrup. 

By consulting the back numbers of this Journal, 
a large number of cases can be found bearing 
directly on the point. 

Once more we insist, ** bees wintered on their 
natural stores sometimes have dysentery.”’ 

‘‘Bees wintered on pure sugar syrup NEVER 
Do.”’ 

And dear readers when your bees the coming 
winter begin to show traces of the disease, 
remove them to a warm room, take away their 
combs entirely, give them clean dry ones, and 
feed sugar syrup, and they will speedily be well 
‘‘says”’ NOvIcE. 

Pp. s.—The Murphy improved extractor adver- 
tised in this Journal has a stationary can, and 
deserves the oredit of being so far a step in the 
right direction. 

Pp. s. No. 2.—We would add that in all our 
various experiments in feeding, we have never 
been able to get the bees to take food with that 
avidity that they do in the open air. 

The ‘‘teakettle’’ comes nearest it, and Ital- 
ians far outstrip the natives, but after storing 
twenty-five or fifty pounds, if a new set of combs 
be given them, they are much slower in filling 
them, and seem to prefer a turn in the open air 
to indoors work. 

Full blood Italians in warm weather, will 
frequently take down twenty-five or thirty 
pounds in half a day, but hybrids and natives 
sometimes require a day or more. 

To sum up, we now regard teakettle feeding 
as the quickest and most eeonomical plan of 
any yet devised. 





{For the American Bee Journal.] 


Bees at Kleinburg. 


Mr. Eprror :—The honey season for ’72 is done 
some time since, and proved a very poor one for 
the bees that come through the winter. I lost all 
that I left on the summer stands, and every one 
well boxed up, but the cause of my loss being 
that they were, the most of the number, too 
weak. | didn’t examine very closely, only went 


by the weight, principally ; that, I never do again ; 
in future, I will not winter any more outside, 
without I know that they are very strong. Six 
very weak ones, not one-quarter of a stock, I 
took into the cellar; the best out of the six, 
upon which I counted to come through the win- 
ter, if any would, died, and I believe now that 
it was the cause of the honey they wintered on, 
gathered 13 pounds the first week in September, 
whether from honey dew, or not, I cannot say, 
but had all well sealed over. I removed them 
to the cellar the 10th of November, before we had 
any hard freezing weather, and were all nice and 
dry, whenin December, I went looking over them, 
I found them all apparently doing well, but this 
one, which in the short space of a month had al- 
ready about a quart of dead bees, but not a parti- 
cle of sign of dysentery, no bad smell about 
them; Ihad them ventilated the same as the 
others, no dampness about whatever ; they kept 
dwindling away in that proportion till February, 
when only about a pint of them were alive; 
then they began to be noisy and showed signs of 
dysentery, andin two days every one of the 
bees of this stock were gone the way of all 
beeing. Now, you, or some others will say, they 
must have been all old bees. Not at all; for I 
formed it the 5th of August, being a very strong 
stock, having brood to the fullest extent, and 
moved it to a new stand and gave them a young 
fertile queen, and kept them breeding till late 
in September. The other five were made the 
same way, only I took four frames of brood and 
bees adhering to it, and gave them a fertile 
young queen” and two out of the five were, 
made by simply dividing combs and bees of a 
not very strong stock, and the last named two 
caine out the best, and proved my best all sum- 
mer, and when putting them in the cellar, I 
didn’t think they would live through half the 
winter, and so spring found me with five stocks 
that would scarcely have made a decent one, and 
they only began to breed the first week in April. 
The cause of this late commencement of brood- 
ing, I believe was in having ventilated too 
freely ; I had the whole front entrance open one 
inch high, twelve long, two oneinch holes bored in 
the rear, and honey boar@ half inch raised. The 
winter before last [ had one stock formed in the 
same way, and no stronger than the weakest of 
any of these six, but the ventilation (the tem- 
perature in my cellar ranged all winter from 41 
to 44) on the top being only 4 of an inch raised 
instead of 4 inch, and they came not only 
through with as many bees as I put away, but 
double as strong. The first week in March, ’71, 
they had their first flight, and I found them 
having three cards of brood ; with this one I 
made my experiment, and found to work so well, 
hence, 1 concluded to make my increase in that 
way last year, and I have done so this year 
again, but this yearI havethem all strong; yet, 
not so strong that I would venture on their sum- 
mer stands, but for the place (cellar) 1 mean to 
keep them, and the advantage in making stocks 
this way, is that I can keep my stocks strong 
through the honey season, and when the best is 
over, divide them, but I will not advise doing in 
that way and time dividing, unless one can pro- 
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vide a frost proof reservoir. I have this year 
found it to be a very poor season for honey in 
the early part; my bees have just gathered 
enough to keep up breeding, there being no 
white clover, and the bees had to wait till bass- 
wood, that scarcely ever failing resource, came 
in, which began about the 11th of July, when I 
began to have pleasure, to not see 1872, upon 
which I caleulated to make —— , well, ex- 
cuse me, I will not say if how much, but just 
having resolved to be satisfied with any or noth- 
ing, I could scarcely arouse myself quick enough 
to the apprehension of a stream (not the Mexi- 
can gulf), buta stream of honey; for sucha 
bustle, the bees forgetting all about to be civilly 
going and coming, as I was seeing them all sum- 
mer long, but not so now, for those coming out, 
appear so light that you would scarcely have 
time to notice it at all, and those going in, and 
that speedy too, I can assure you, but they being 
twice the size. Seeing that there is some such 
difference, going in large and coming out small, 
there must assuredly something have been left 
in their domicile, and I was not disappointed 
about it neither, for every three days my slinger 
had to do business; but from beginning to end, 
say from the 1ith to the 2ist, with fine clear 
weather, this great flow lasted, and the result 
per stock is, as near asI can make it, of 90 
pounds from some, and 120 each, from one black 
and one Italjan, the last two named being by 
far the strongest—making the total, 500 pounds 
of excellent honey, besides, increased my stocks 
to thirteen. Now, this may be a comparatively 
small affair, but 1 am well satisfied, for I think 
I have made far more than I expected, notwith- 
standing the great things we will have this year, 
so we dreamed last year; but, now, instead of 
waxing hot for next year, if Providence shonid 
sparé our life and the bees, I am only thinking 
that there will be no honey at all. This year | 
have been able to demonstrate to my neighbors 
(old fogy beekeepers) that bee on the brain is 








not such conceited humbug after all, for I don’t | 


know of seareely one that has got any honey or 
swarms, and some of those sturdy fellows, that 
have been playing tit for tat with me in the past. 
But my success so far this year, as well as last 
year, is making them look terribly down in the 
mouth ; remember, it is only four years, since I 
began learning about bees, and like the majority 


that engages in it, will have nothing but bad | 





one on each side, so that I can put one on top 
of the other, for second story ; this second story 
business I have tried till I got enough of it, and 
the bees too, I believe; it is, therefore, on the 
wall. I had them side opening, and fixed so for 
the purpose, and only for that purpose, to join 
two together and have a double hive ; this is the 
way I managed a year ago, but there comes up 
aseemingly interesting controversy between two 
of the “great lights.”” Novice, No. 1. I will 


| not accord him being No. 2—and Gallup No. 1, 


ditto. The former I have always looked upon 
as good and candid authority, and acknowledge 
my many thanks to him for what I have learned 
by his writing, and such confidence I placed in 
his advocation on the double story system that I 
thought I could see a great desideratum in it ; 
and, forthwith, without making first a single 
trial, I converted all my side-openers into per- 
manent sides, and having loose bottoms instead 
of fixed ones ; so far as it being a single hive, I 
will certainly not regret the trouble and extra 
expense in having made the alteration ; but, oh! 
such perplexity and trouble I have had when all 
in order ; I really want no more such experience 
on that head. About the 10th of June, when 
with us there is usually the white clover abun- 
dantly, and generally, honey in abundance. I 
raised on some stocks, one, two, and three 
cards of unsealed brood, from the lower story 
to the upper, leaving the queen below ; the tops 
of frames from the lower story are three-quar- 
ters ofan inch from the bottom of the upper 
story frames, no honey board between. Now for 
the result. In the upper story, I placed four 
drone combs and four worker combs, putting 
worker in the centre ; when, on examining, af- 
ter existing in that way eight or ten days, I 
found three of the five queens breeding in the 
top stury ; in one hive I placed the combs pro- 
miscuously, and in that the queen filled the 
combs with eggs right along; this sort of busi- 
ness I did not fancy, soI thought as she had 
now spent over a week up stairs, and am sure 
she did not go up and again down, until I put 
her down, and expected she would find empty 
cells enough now to keep her busy below, but 


| the next day I found her back again ; well, I 


luck, and but for want of perseverance, a great | 


many more would eventually succeed well. 
Now, Mr. Editor, when I commenced this let- 
ter, I did not expect to have written half of 


what I have done, and I am now getting like as | 


if I wanted to have along say, but will try, 
with your kind permission, not tosay much. As 
regards hives, double hives, &c., 1 have tried 
many ways and many plans, all of which, I do 
not wish to burden you with of saying anything 


thought, but now, this can’t work. I lifted off 
the upper story and examined the lower, and 
found nearly all the cells in the brooding space 
with bee bread, and more or less honey ; there 
was really no room for her to deposit her eggs. 
Now, I think this proves that the queen prefer- 
ing to raise brood near the bottom, cannot be 
the case, for three out of the five insisted upon 
being in the upper story; so J went and re- 
versed it, put the upper story below and the 
under one above, with the exception of the drone 


/ comb, which I kept above; in a few days one 


about, except of a few devices. My standard | 


hives now are, and I hope 1 shall have no need 


of adopting any other shape, to gain success. | 


My hives are inside, 174 inches long, 12 inches 
wide, and 12} inches high ; my frames, there- 
fore, are 164 inches long, 11} inches high, loose 
bottem and top, bottom fastened with hooks, 


of three made her way again above. At this 
time I began to see that I should be subject to 
an endless lot of trouble, never knowing the 
condition of the hive after a few days, for to try. 
to control a stock of bees, to keep them in the 
order I expected by this method ; for I thought 
that it was no great trouble to lift one, two, or 
three cards of brood from below to the upper 
story, and those empty, or nearly so, from 
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above to below, but there are some that object 
to having the queen breeding in the upper story. 
But our friend Novice, No. 1, says: ‘and if 
the queen goes into the upper story, all the bet- 
ter.”’ Well, I thought so too, but I expected 
that she would probably only oceupy the central 
combs, leaving about two combs on the outside, 
above and below, or nearly so, making eight 
combs to occupy with brood, and the other 
eight for bees to store honey; but not so, all the 
combs, sixteen in number, in two of the five 
hives, the queen traversed, and used them for 
breeding. 1 suppose you think that I had some 
such queens that Mr. Furman understood Gal 

lup to have; but no, for the brood, if condensed, 
would all go on seven combs. Now, in adopting 
this plan of the double story, I expected to 
avoid taking such combs as contained brood, for 
Iam certain that taking combs, with brood all 
nicely sealed over, is more dangerous to the 
brood, when slinging out the honey, than when 
in its larve state ; for I found, when in its last 
named state, it effects it only when either moved 
from its food bed, or thrown out altogether, 
which may easily be avoided by slow turning ; 
but this is, in my opinion, such slow-poke work, 
that it is, at best, more unnecessary trouble than 
it is worth, and this year I had enough of that, 
taking up acomb heavy with honey, and per- 
haps no brood in it, the next one also heavy, 
but unless you examine close, you will overlook 
a patch, perhaps four inches square, or less, with 
larve in it; now, you will have to turn slow of 
course, and make it slow from beginning to end, 
and to say nothing of lifting off an upper story 
every time is, well, I am so sick of it, and more 
80, when thinking of having some fifty to do 
that way, as lam hoping to succeed in seeing 
that number yet in my yard sume day; but I 
really should be contented with having no more 
than I possessed during the present hovey har- 
vest, for they took up all my patience I had to 
spare. What, then, with fifty? 


But, now, just you listen a little to my no less | 


good friend than frieud Novice, I mean friend 
Gallup. I think his pet arrangement of spread- 
ing out the combs horizontally, has just relieved 
me of all that trouble again, I say again, be- 
cause I managed five stocks in that way in 1871, 
therefore, I had my hives side-openers, to make 
two single hives answer for a double one, on the 
horizontal principle, and it worked very well; 
but one is, as it were, never satisfied till he 
jumps from the fryingpan iuto the fire and, vice 
versa. Though I am none the worse for that, it 
only proved something to me, that when theoriz- 
ing about it, it was perfectly satisfactory, but 
when practicing it, the thing didn’t result within 
expectation at all; and many more, I am sure, 
will adhere to the horizontal plan, after trying 
both ways; let the frame be what shape it will, 
it won’t make a straw’s difference. Now, by 
having the combs spread out, it is so easy to 
manage. You only take off the cover, and you 
have all your frames in sight; I have the con- 
tents of a single hive, moved into a hive of dou- 
ble the capacity of a single one, and placed in 
the centre, and place four empty combs on each 
side of the main stock, but without division 
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boards ; there is no need for any, except you 
wish to contract the space of the hive for certain 
purposes, but not for gathering honey ; and if 
the honey is coming in pretty fast, in order to 
keep the bees from getting the swarming fever, 
spread the combs of the main brood chamber, 
except the three centre ones, and alternate 
brood comb, then an empty one; and every 
other slinging, empty the honey from the brood 


| combs that is not sealed, but do not break any 


sealing, unless it takes in too much of the 
I always calculate having some 


25 or 30 pounds of sealed honey, as such honey 


| is undoubtedly the very best for the bees to 
| winter on, and you are always safe, if the honey 
| should, through some cause or other, suddenly 


fail; and I have not been troubled yet with 


swarming, not even a queen cell started ; that 


it checks swarming, if managed in that way ; I 
do not think there is any better method ; and as 
for storing the honey even, well the bees, of 
course, fill up the combs nearest the brood, and so 
work outward, and when honey comes in at the 
rate of 12 or 15 pounds per day, I always found 
the combs on the outside filled up as any of the 
others, and get every ounce as much honey, as 


| with the top story way ; it should be slung every 


three or four days. Ihave said above, that I 


' was notin favor of taking honey from a comb 


that has its brood sealed over, and the fact is, 
that I lost any amount of bees in ’*71. When 
opening the hive in July, the fourth day after 
slinging the honey from it, for the purpose of 
going through the process again, I found patches 
on different combs of different sizes, uncapped 
brood, ali with their white heads protruding, and 


| finding such, more or Jess in all the hives, op- 


erated on before, I took it seriously to thought ; 
what could have brought this about; and I, 
according to my observation, found it to be 
through the slinging process, aud do it as care- 
ful nevertheless as you will, it seems to me, 
when the inmate of these cells, after being 
sealed over, arrives at a certain point of ma- 
turity, its tenderness is far greater and easier 
chilled, than when younger. I mean to try ex- 
periments on that another season ; I have found 
the same thing again this year, where | took 
such combs of sealed brood. Now, Mr. Editor, 
you will perhaps ask, if the horizontal plan of 
placing the combs was more advantageous than 
simply, as some may think I was only imagining 
it to be managed easier than the top-story hive. 
I will say that | am able to control my stock, as 
to have the brood all compact, because the queen 
has her combs placed, when putting them in the 
double hive, just in the same way as they were 
in the single hive, and with the empty combs on 
the side of the others, Now, if she finds her 
brooding space too small, she will undoubtedly 
occupy some of these combs, but not go from 
one end to the other across ail the combs, nor do 
the bees fill up these empty combs all over with 
bee-bread ; the bees store their bee-bread al- 
ways near the brood; but, as I found in the 
top-story process, the queen making her way up 
above, filling the combs with brood, and below, 
as the combs are getting emptied of young bees ; 
the bees fill these cells with bee-bread, and of 
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getting honey with that also. Now, to some in- 
dividuals it makes, perhaps, no difference, 
whether the honey or brood is stored, but as in 
my case, having a good supply of drone combs, 
which are as good as any for storing in honey, 
and before you are aware of it, you will have 
the largest part of these combs stored with eggs ; 
and, now, how are you going to do it to get rid 
of it? Well, I slung out the honey, and im- 
mersed the combs in cold spring water for an 
hour or two, and shook out the water, and there 
were no drones hatched, but this I-can avoid en- 
tirely by the spreading out process. The queen 
never troubled me with her drone eggs, if she 
had enough of worker comb in the centre, and will 
not ramble all over the comb. I have no doubt 
by putting a honey board, perforated, between 
the lower and upper story, to keep the queen 
below, that a more satisfactory result may be 
achieved ; but, how could there be anything 
superior over the spreading out the combs? I 
will also add that friend Gallup does not say 
how he places his entrance, as that is a great 
deal ; for, if the combs run across the entrance, 
instead as I have mine, the combs run length- 
ways, with the entrance on the narrow end of 
the hive, the bees, if the entrance is by the side 
of the comb, the queen will occupy only those 
combs near the entrance, and as | once had it 
that way, the queen would go no further back 
in the hive than the fourth comb, having all 
brood on four, and stores on the other four 
combs, and bees will, and cannot winter safely 
in such a hive; I have found them starved to 
death with plenty in the hive. 

Now, Mr. Editor, 1 think I have drawn my yarn 


quite long enough, and if you get to the end of | 
this, without losing patience, you will have done | 


all I will expect of you, and will say good-bye 
till some other time, soon. 
Yours faithfully, 
C. WuRsTER. 
Ontario, Sept. 27, 1872. 





[For the American Bee Journal.] 


Extracted Honey. 





DEAR JouRNAL.—My experience during the 
present season still leads me to believe that ex- 
tracted honey must come down to a low price. 
I hope I may be mistaken in this prophecy. It 
may be that as people become acquainted with 
it, and the method of obtaining it, their fears of 
adulteration will gradually disappear, and ex- 
tracted honey will become a staple article of 
trade. At present, I find it sells better in small 
country villages than in large towns or cities. I 
have shown cans of beautiful extracted honey 
in our large towns, and it was next to impossi- 
ble to convince the purchasers that it was pure 
honey. It was called manufactured, doctored, 
&c.; and your humble Apiarian was looked 
upon as a veritable humbug, and I certainly 
believe, if extracted honey was offered for one- 
half the price of sugar, the honest beekeepers 
would be insulted by the epithets of doctors, 





humbug, &c. In small country villages, manu- 
factured honey has not been sold extensively, as 
a consequence the buyer is not in fear of adulte- 
ration, and readily buys if his means permit. 


LABELS. 
I have used several styles of labels on my 


cans, and have learned by experience to use only " 


those that have the heading, pure honey, printed 
plainly upon them, Mr. Muth, of Cincinnati, 
sends out the most elegant labels, but the words, 
machine extracted, printed thereon, spoils them 
for my use. The first labels I used were headed, 
pure extracted honey. I soon found +xtracted 
had a vague meaning to very many purchasers, 
and was interpreted into all sorts of ridiculous 
definitions, all tending strongly to humbug. 
The printers, who printed them, innocently 
asked if this new kind of extracted honey was 
any better than bee honey. Persons disposed 
to be sarcastic, would remark, that it looked 
very nice, and ‘‘I suppose you extract this 
honey right out of the posies yourself, what 
will become of the poor bees?’’ Another says, 
in answer to your explanation of the extractor, 
“Oh, yes! I see you set the hive, bees and all 
into the machine, and let them spin like lucifer, 
until the bees become so dizzy they have to let 
go of their honey, and out it runs. Oh! whata 
wonderful invention; what will they get up 
next?’’ 

Now this is all very amusing ; and if you find 
sensible people enough to purchase your honey 
you can enjoy it, and laugh at the folly of these 
would-be wise men. I therefore find that labels, 
headed pure honey, excites less comment than 
any other style. If honey is to be produced as 
lavishly in the future as some predict, people 
must become greater honey-lovers, or new uses 
must be found for honey, which is not im- 
probable. 


MY EXTRACTOR. 


I do not propose to describe a new-fangled 
extractor, but wish to state how my comb sup- 
ports, used in my extractors, are constructed. 
In a former communication, I explained the 
difficulties I had with a fine wire cloth support. 
I have this season used a support made with 
strips of tin, doubled lengthwise, and set in the 
frame perpendicularly, one inch apart, with no 
wire cloth about it, ‘The spaces between the 
tins give the honey the utmost freedom to flow 
from the cells, and new comb is supported as 
well as old, If any of your readers are about 
to construct a machine, my advice is to throw 
aside all wire cloth, and substitute the tins. If 
the tins are required yery long, it would be well 
to support them in the middle. 


NOVICE. 


*‘ Novice’’ will please explain his metal cor- 
ners. When these corners are attached to a 
frame, the projections are much too long for the 
rabbet. Have we got to cut them off? If so, 
why are they not made the right length at first? 
The rabbets are about one-fourth of an inch, the 
projections nearly an inch, Please explain. 

ScIENTIFIC, 
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{For Wagner’s American Bee Journal.] 


Broken pieces of Oomb. 


Mr. Eprror :—It may not be uninteresting to | 


your numerous readers, some extracts, on differ- 
ent subjects connected with bee- keeping, col- 
lected from different authors, written years ago. 
We give the name of the writer with the date » of 
publication, and it has often occurred to us while 
poring over these old relics, that “history is 
continually repeating itself,’’ for it is written, 
‘* there is nothing new under the sun.”’ 
“Swarmina.——” It is a common practice 
with country people to ring a bell or pan when 
the bees swarm ; fancying the noise hinders them 
from flying far. ’and causes them to settle sooner. 
I cannot say IT ever found that this makes the 
least difference, &c. * sateen re 
After hiving the bees, the swarm should be well 
shaded, whilst it remains on the ground, with 
the boughs of trees, &c., lest the too powerful 
heat of the sun should offend them, and cause 
them to rise a second time. * * * * Many 
people have imagined they can tell when bees 
are going to swarm by a peculiar noise the 
females make at that time; but this only 
happens before a cast, or second swarm, and 
never before the first. These calls (as they are 
commonly styled) may be heard very distinctly 
two or three days before the cast rises. * * * * 
The casts usually happen the ninth day after the 
first swarm, if bad weather does not tag 
them coming out. Bromwicn, 1783.’’ 


“Wry Bers Swarm. 


‘¢The reason of their swarming is for want of 
room in the hive; for when they have bred so 
many that the hive will not contain them, then, 
after they have lain out a while in a large bunch 
at the mouth of the hive, in a fine warm day 
generally, they swarm ; but as there is no general 
rule without an exception, so here you will 
sometimes find they will not swarm, &c., &c. 

WaARDER, 1749.” 
No. or BEESIN SwARM—QUEEN—QUEEN CELLS. 

The swarm without being a very strong one 
may consist of twenty thousand bees produced 
in about two mouths. * * * * A singular 
circumstance attending this prodigious fecundity 


of the queen, is, that she keeps in her body for | 


several months, that impregnating matter which 
was given by the males, who were put to death 


without mercy in the latter end of the preced- | 


ingsummer. * * * * The bees depart from 
their usual style of building when they are to 
raise cells for bringing up such maggots as will 
become queens. These are of a longish oblong 
form, having one end bigger than the other, 
with their exterior surface full of little cavities. 


Wax which is employed with so geometrical a | 


thriftiness in the raising of hexagonal cells, is 
expended with profusion in the cell which is to 
be the cradle of a royal maggot, &e. 

MILLs, 1766. 


SITUATION OF Hives. 


Skreen them from the summer sun, because 
the heat of it is greater than the bees or their 
works can bear; and skreen them from the 
winter sun, the warmth of which will draw them 
from that lethargic state which is natural to 
bees. A certain degree of cold, and a greater 
degree of it than is commonly imagined, is 
favorable to bees in winter. * * * * Let 
your bees therefore be so placed, that the sun 
may not shine ypon them at all in the winter to 
entice them abroad, when they can get nothing 
but an appetite, &c., &e. Warts, 1764. 


STRONG SwARMs. 


It is evident that a hive that has a great 
number of bees in autumn, stands a much better 
chance not to perish by the severity of the 
winter, than a hive that has not half the num- 
ber of inhabitants; for which reason I would 
earnestly recommend it to my readers, never to 
kill a single working bee at any season of the 
year; but in autumn, to unite all the bees of 
those hives, from which the honey is taken, to 
those that are intended to be kept as stock hives. 
This will render them fit to defend themselves, 
both against the severity of the weather in 
winter and against robbers in spring ; and will 
also greatly forward their labors as soon as the 
working season returns ; for as has been already 
observed ; it is of the greatest importance to 
have the hive always well stored with bees. 

Bonner, 1795. 


To Prevent. Rosser Bees. 


Stop up such hive till evening ; then discharge 
the strangers. Keep the stock close shut up the 
next day, which will give you a fair opportunity 
of engaging the robbers by themselves and 
effectually prevent further attempts. Yet, pro- 
vided they should afterwards return, when your 
doors are again set open, disturb the true bees 
by a bunch of stinking madder fastened to the 
end of a little stick of convenient length, till 
they begin to show their resentment ; then will 
you see them seize the robbing bees, &e., &e. 

* * * * Should your hives thus attacked 
Bes but a few bees and little honey, it is better 
to take them, than stand a trial. 


Tuor.ey, 1744. 


Drivine BEEs. 


Remove the hive from which you would take 
the wax and honey, into a room, into which 
admit but little light, that it may at first appear 
to the bees as if it was late in the evening. 
Gently invert the hive, placing it between the 
frames of a chair, or other steady support, and 
cover it with an empty hive, keeping that side 
of the empty hive raised a little, which is next 
the window, to give the bees sufficient light to 
get up into it. While you hold the ¢mpty hive 
steadily supported on the edge of the full hive, 
between your side and your left arm, keep 
striking with the other hand all round the full 
hive from top to bottom, in the manner of beat- 
ing a drum, so that the bees may be frightened 
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by the continued noise from all quarters, and | 


they will in consequence mount out of the full 
hive into the empty one. 
rather quick than strong round the hive, till all 
the bees are got out of it, which in general, will 
be in about five minutes. It is to be observed, 
that the fuller the hive is of bees, the sooner 
they will have left it. As soon as a number of 
them have got into the empty hive, it should be 


Repeat the strokes | 


(Forthe American Bee Journal.] 


A Rapid Increase. 





Mr. Eprror.—I must record one of the most 
prolific cases of increase that I have ever heard 


| of, especially in the north. 


| 


ised a little at » bees | 
Saeee Se. Sees ‘She: ee enn, Sse Se bes | old box hives, both hybrids, his black queens 


tiay not continue to run from the one to the 
other, but rather keep ascending upon one 
another, &c. Wiipman, 1770. 


PrRoPER Foop For WEAK Hives. 


I am decidedly of opinion that bees fed in the 
autumn should have honey, in preference to any 
other kind of food. * * * * This is my 
reason for recommending honey only—indeed I 
have never seen bees so healthy as those fed on 
the simple mixture of honey and water. In 
Spring, other kinds of food may answer very 
well, as a small portion only is given at a time, 
and very little of it deposited in the comb, &c. 

Payne, 1833. 


GREATEST ENEMY TO BEEs. 


Nothing is more prejudicial to bees than igno- 
rant attention. Their most formidable enemies 
are, perhaps their possessor, &c., &c. 

De GELIEW, 1829. 


DESCRIPTION OF QUEEN Ber. 


The queen bee is a faire and stately creature, 
longer by the half, and much bigger than a com- 
mon honey bee, yet not so big as a drone, but 
somewhat longer. She differs from the common 
bee both in shape and color ; her back is all over 
of a bright brown, her belly even from the top 
of her fangs to the tip of her train, is clear, 
beautiful and of a sad yellow, somewhat deeper 
than the richest gold ; her head is more round 
than the little bees, &c., &c. * * * * Her 
wings are of the same size with an ordinary bee, 


and therefore in respect to her long body, they | 
q | her next day. 


seem very short. * * * * T have provoked 
and forced them to sting by hard holding of them 
and putting their tails to my bare hand, but 
could never perceive them willing to put it forth. 
Nay, when I have forced it out, yet she would 
not enter it in my hand. In a word, the 
queen bee in her whole shape and color, is a 
goodly and beautiful creature. 
PurcHASE, 1657.” 


Having extended these extracts to consider- 
able length for a newspaper article, we will cut 


| old and young. 





A neighbor living three miles north of me, on 
the open prairie, had lost all his bees last winter, 
but two stands. I saw them last winter in the 


having mated with Italian drones. On the 2d 
day of June, one swarmed; the young swarm 
swarmed three times. I saw the young swarm 
after it was put ina hive. I offered the owner 
$6 for it. He would not take it. saw his 
bees a few days ago, and he has to-day seventeen 
swarms of bees in hives, and three ran away to 
the woods, making in all twenty-one swarms, 
lexamined them all, and out 
of the seventeen fifteen will winter. They 
have got plenty of bees and plenty of honey. 
One of the fifteen stands has got more bees than 
any of the swarms that I have that did not 
swarm. He put them all in old box hives. He 
did not get any honey. 
R. Miner. 
Melugin Grove, Lee Co., Ill., Sept. 9, 1872. 





{For the American Bee Journal.) 


An Explanation Desired. 


Eprror AMERICAN BEE JouRNAL :—I would 


| like to have an explanation of the occurrences 


here detailed. October 3d or 4th, on a visit to 
the apiary of an acquaintance, he took a virgin 


| queen out of a nucleus to show us, and found 


| ing her with murderous intent. 


it ‘short, observing, that although many errors | 


appear in the works of the old writers on the 
bee, we find the grossest blunders and assump- 
tions in those of more modern date, and it is to 
be deplored, that some of these publications 
have such a wide circulation, or were ever set in 
type. The ignorant and unobserving believing 
everything in book form, printed, to be true. 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee. H. 


her covered by worker bees, apparently attack- 
He caged her, 
and again liberated her next day safely. Octo- 
ber 5th, I took out a queen from a nucleus in 
my own apiary, and found her surrounded and 
attacked in the same way. This queen had been 
fertile and laying since September 15th, twenty 
days, at least. I caged her, and again liberated 
Having some sweetened nutmeg 
water for another purpose, I used it on her and 
her swarm, when I liberated her. She is still 
doing her duty. In the last case, the swarm 
was in good condition every way, only that it 
was small (only three frames). The question 
is, why were they attacked? Let some bee- 
keeper answer satisfactorily. 
H. W. &. 


Cincinnati, Oct. 17, ’72. 
————— - oa 


Snow is very hurtful, when it dissolves with 


| the heat of the sun, for the bees with the heat 


will be rolled out of the hives, and they are no 
sooner forth, but they are dazled and blinded, 
and camot find the way in again, but flying a 
while up and down, being weary, think to rest 
themselves on the snow, which they no sooner 
touch, but they are killed ; be sure therefore at 
such times to shut them in. Purchase, 1657. 
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Bees at Fulton, Ill. 


the work of the busy bees, I will try and give 
you a report of my season’s operations. I had 


the fall of 1871, and only about one-third of them 


soon as the middle of November, if not before, 


: | take the honey boards off the hives and have 
Epiror JouRNAL.—As the season is over for 


good, thoroughly dry, corn cobs cut just the 


_ length, so two will reach across the hive (I have 


in good condition, and the loss of bees in this | 
section was not from thin or unsealed honey, as | 
I never seen the honey thicker or as near all | 


sealed up as it was in the fall of 1871. 

I took all the honey from my bees this spring 
with the extractor, as soon as the weather was 
warm enough, and in doing so, took out all the 
drone comb, and took cards of worker comb and 
put in the place of them, and fed most of the 
honey back to the bees as they wanted it to keep 
up as rapid breeding as possible, and com- 
menced equalizing at same time, and commenced 
dividing as soon as there was any honey in the 
flowers, and using all the worker comb from the 
stocks. lLlost and have increased to 60, count- 
ing three swarms that came tomy yard and went 
into the hive themselves, when I was away from 
home. I did not have any natural swarms on 
account of dividing in the usual swarming sea- 
son, but thé stocks got so strong they began to 
swarm in the latter part of August, when the 
flowers began to yield honey the second time. 

Yield of honey for the season of 1872.—The 
white clover did not yield any honey before the 
middle of June, to amount to anything; not 


enough to keep the bees breeding, without feed- | 


ing. After middle of June until first week in 
July, white clover yielded moderately, but the 
most of it was used in breeding, or stored in 
brood chamber. I only got 300 Ibs. of white 
clover honey with the extractor, and none in 
boxes. The bass wood, or linn, as it is called in 


some parts, did not yield any honey in this sec- | 


tion this year. The rains in last July and first 
of August, started the heartsease and other 
flowers so, the bees began to store honey and 
swarm about the middle of August, and a great 


many hives did not have over 2 or 3 lbs. of honey | 


in the hives by the time the second yield of 
honey commenced. The first honey the bees got 
in August was from a weed that grows on the 
bottom lands, and comes into bloom from 1st to 


10th of August, and lasts about two weeks, and | 


yields a honey almost as light as white clover, 
but not as pleasant a flavor. Part of my bees 


went four miles to work on this flower, and part | and have wished I was in Iowa or some good 


of my bees I took to the flowers, and they done 
a great deal the best. I have taken in ail this 
season, about 1800 lbs. of extracted honey and 
250 lbs of box honey. There is very little box 
honey in this section this year, the bees have not 
seemed to want to build comb this year out of 
the brood department of the hive. I have not 
been able to get much comb built in frames in 
top stories, even where the honey board was re- 
moved and put on the top of top story. 
my top stories same size, as lower part of the 
hive, so I can take the honey board off from the 


} , 2 id | a machine that cuts both ends of the cobs at the 
30 colonies of bees this spring, saved out of 65in | 


same time, as fast as you can harfdle a single 
cob at atime). Lay the cobs’ butts and points, 
turn about, and that keepsthem straight. After 
the frames or top of hive are all covered with 
cobs as close as you can lay them together, lay 
over top of cobs a common newspaper, at least 
two thicknesses, so as to stop the excess of up- 
ward ventilation, and close the entrance below 
so only afew bees can go in or out at a time, or 
perhaps it might be better to have a three-quar- 
ter inch hole bored in front end of hive below 
the portico (I use the Langstroth hive with top 
bar of frames seven-eighths wide, as the cobs 
would not do any good on the close fitting 
frames), this lets the moisture pass off, and the 
bees are kept dry, and my bees usually begin 
breeding about the first to middle of January, so 
as the old bees die off the young bees take their 
place, and are healthy and strong in the spring, 
but last year my bees stopped breeding in fore 
part of September, and did not commence until 
March or first of April, this spring, and I think 
this is the reason of the heavy loss in this sec- 
tion, as the loss was mostly in March and April, 
whether wintered indoors or out. R. R. M. 





[For the American Beo Journal.) 
Bees in New Hampshire. 


Mr. Eprtor.—It is very interesting to read 
the reports of beekeepers from different parts of 
the country. I, therefore* thought it best, and- 
it may be of interest, to you and others, to know 
how we get along away up here in Coos county, 
N. H., which [have found to be the wrong place 
to keep bees for profit or in large numbers. 

I have paid out, first and last, for bees, hives, 
patent rights, bee vails, smokers, &c, &c., to 
the amount of $10). Had 36 swarms three years 
ago ; have lost them all but ten, and they are in 
a bad condition, lacking honey. Ihave not had 
but one swarm come off this season, and that did 
not make me any surplus. 

I got 50 lbs. of box honey mostly from one 
hive. It has been so wet they could not work. 

Now, I am getting sick of the buisness here, 


| place where I could make bees a speciality and 


profitable. 
I have a lot of empty hives on hand, comb- 


| frames, dry comb, and honey boxes of the K. P. 


Kidder pattern. So I shall winter what I can, 
and wait through another year, to see what next 


_ season will be, hoping for a good season, as I 


I have | 


main hive and put it on top of the top story, so | 


I do not get the underside of my covers all stuck 
up with propolis. 
My method of wintering on summer stands as 


have always done. 
WitriramM C. MERRILL. 
Colebrook, Coos Co., N. H. 





When honey abounds, black bees will probably 
gather as much as Italians; when it is only to be 
rot by extra labor, the Italians are sure to do 
much better than the blacks. 
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We trust that there will be a very large attendance 
of beekeepers at their National Convention, to be 
held at Indianapolis, on December 4th, 5th, and 6th. 
For railway arrangements see page 144. We hope to 
be able to furnish an early report of the proceedings. 





We have received many letters from subscribers of 
the AMERICAN BrE JOURNAL acknowledging the great 
benefit they received from articles that have from 
time to time appeared in the Journal, but there are 
some, it seems, who have not received any benefit 
from the Bee Journals, but have actually met with 
misfortune through taking the papers. We give be- 
low the contents of a letter recently received :— 

*“*T ask you to discontinue my paper. * * * * 
Bees seem to be of no value to me any longer. My 
bees nearly all died last winter. I have been taking 
the three principal Bee Journals of this country for 
the last three years, and am getting further back 
every year, hence this order.”’ 





THe AMERICAN BEEKEEPERS’ GUIDE, by E. Kretch- 
mer, Cobury, Montgomery Co., Iowa. The above 
manual was received too late for notice in the Jour- 
nal of last month. It contains, in a condensed form, 
a large amount of practical matter derived from the 
experience of both American and German beekeep- 
ers. It has, what so many works on bees have not, 
a very full index, so that the reader is enabled readily 
to find anything contained in the volume. 





We have received a fine lithograph drawn on stone 
by P. Moran, entitled “ Goat and Sheep.” Single 
copies, in black and tint, can be had at 50 cents and 
chromos at $2.00 each, by addressing A. Lovell, care 
of N. W. Ayer & Son, 733 Sansom street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Last winter and spring bees in this locality 
nearly all died in the summer, they done very 
well. 1 commenced in the month of May, with 
seventeen hives, and I got in boxes of surplus 
honey four hundred pounds hundred weight, no 
one in this section of country can any year get 
as much surplus honey as | get ; my plan is arti- 
ficial swarming, I take one hive or swarm from 
two hives. Jounxn McLaveuin. 

Tyronne, Ontario, Oct. 14, 1872. 





Report from Minnesota, 


Bees did not gather hardly honey enough to 
live on, until the first of July, since then we 
have had one continual honey harvest until frost 
came. Consequently we had but few swarms. 
Extracted three times, and have now supers full 
of sealed honey. C. C. ALDRICH. 





Mr. Eprror :—I shall endeavor to give you 
and the readers of the AMERICAN BEE JouRNAL 
a sketch of my bee business for the last six 
months. 

I commenced last winter with 60 swarms of 
bees, and lost 53 through dysentery. The entire 
community here is stripped of bees, one man 
lost 119 out of 125 ; another lost 30, allhe had. I 
could figure up 500 stands of bees that died in 
two towns. I bought 70 stands last May, so 
now | have 107 stands. This has been the 
poorest season for bees that I have seen since I 
have been in the business. It has been very 
dry here for three years. I will not get over 
4,000 pounds of honey in all. About 2,500 


| pounds box honey ; the rest extracted. 

















| 


| Editor. 
| in for the war, for I propose to fight, and while 





I find it a poor policy to rely on natural pas- 
ture altogether. R. Miner. 
Melugin, Lee Co., Ill., Sept. 9, 1872. 


I wish to say I am a recruit; have strapped 
my knapsack on my back, subscribed for three 
Bee Journals, bought a Langstroth hive, and am 
marching on to victory. I have been trying the 
old method of bee warfare long enough, have 
been laid hors du combat in every engagement 
until I got the Langstroth Hive, and the first 
shot I take fifty pounds of box honey from one 
hive without a sting. A lady comes in and asks 
‘‘ what do you ask for box honey ?’’ two dollars 
I replied. ‘‘I will take two boxes right.’’ 
Here I am reminded I am partly in debt to the 
Journal for this success, and my subscription 
must be out, so here is your part of sales, Mr. 
Give us another year and consider me 


bees and myself inhabit this county. 


Ina GREEN. 
Lapter, Mich., Oct. 31, 1872. 


Bees have done very poor this season, but 
little honey has becn gathered and of a poor 
quality, swarms were not quite as numerous as 
last year, one-half of these will not have honey 
enough to winter on, more than one half the 
bees perished in this section last winter. 

Yours. &c., JAmES HARVEY. 
Pitcher, Chenango Co., N. Y., Oct. 28, 1572. 


I submit the following report. 
Number of stocks last spring, mostly weak, 16 
Number of stocks, this fall, . ae 
Net weight of box honey, . . lbs. 1,200 
Net weight of bees and stores, Nov. 

a See 6 8 @ Te ‘a p84 ee roe 
D. P. Lane. 
Koshkonog, Wis., Nov. 6, 1872. 


EpiTor JouRNAL.—Two years ago, while at 
Boonsboro, Iowa, I was informed by Lewis 
Davis, of that place, that the bees worked strong 
on watermelons. This year I planted quite a 
large patch, which yielded a great quantity of 
melons, and all through this month, when the 
weather was warm, the bees have worked on 
them strong. I cut them once in two, and the 
bees took most of the inside out. I would like 
to have beekeepers try it another year and report 
the result. W. H. Furman. 
October 20, 1872. 
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[For the American Bee Journal.) 


The November “Journal.” 


We were well pleased to receive our Journal 
for this month, several days earlier than usual, 
and hope you will, Mr. Editor, send it out so 
that it may reach us western people as near the 
first of each month as you can conveniently. 
The value of any periodicalis greatly enhanced 
by being issued with regularity, while on the 
other hand, nothing so fills the mind of the sub- 
seriber with distrust and uncertainty, as to have 
paper come to hand all the way from the first to 
the last of the month. But, lest we be regarded 
as being ‘‘personal,’”’ we break right off here, 
and take up our “‘review.”’ The first thing that 
attracts attention this month, is the translation 
of a dissertation upon the value of honey. Both 
as an article of diet and a remedy for certain 
‘Fills that human flesh is heir to.”” We can cor- 
roborate, from personal experience, much of 
what Karl Gatter says of the value of honey. 
Possessing, as it does, in a marked degree, diu- 
retic properties, and alterative and mucilagen- 
ous qualties also, it is in very many cases much 
more eflicacious as a medicine than pills and 
powders, being at the same time far pleasanter 
to the taste. But honey, like everything else, 
should be eaten in moceration ; for some kinds 
of honey are found to disagree with many people. 
Pure liquid honey is one of the very best appli- 
cations for cuts, sores, swellings, &c. In tact, 
we think that the American people but vaguely 
realize the very great value of ‘‘natures choicests 
sweets ;’’ and we hope the day is not far distant 


when the mel-extractor will place honey in its 
most wholesome form, within the reach of all the 


people, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. And 
we verily believe, that if certain bee-hive venders 
would turn their attention to honey bee culture, 
instead of trying to obtain money from people 
for worthless moth trap contrivances, adding 
honey to their articles of diet, that they might 
in time be able to speak of their brother bee- 
keepers a little more respectfully, using less 
abusive language—a consummation we devoutly 
hope to see accomplished. 

‘he proceedings of the Michigan Beekeepers 
Association will, no doubt, be read with interest. 
They bring back to us some ‘ personal recollec- 
tions’’ of what we saw and heard at Kalamazoo. 
Many of our readers have, no doubt, had experi- 


ence in sending box honey to market, and there- | 


by know how pleasant (?) it is to learn that 
much of it had arrived in a sadly ‘‘delapidated 
condition.” 
honey, with two glass sides, holding about four 
and one-half pounds, we believe, which he said 
could be ‘‘safely shipped a thousand miles.”’ 
The box was nearly square, and three small 
pieces of comb had been attached to the top pre- 
vious to being put upon the hive, so as to have 
the combs built parallel to the glass. Where 
thick combs of honey are fastened to glass, they 
are almost sure to leak; for the glass expands 
and contracts with the variations in tempera- 
ture. By inserting these small ‘guide combs,”’ 
we can secure our combs, built of proper thick- 


| about to consider, 


| fertalization. 


| evidence conclusive ? 


| they were hatched in due time. 
| experiment, with like results, he became satisfied 


| trolled 2 


Mr. Bingham exhibted a box of | 


ness and securely attached to the wooden sides. 


Moreover, such box honey looks better in. mar- 
ket, and sells more readily at better figures ; 
oftentimes making a considerable difference in 
the profits of the aparian. You all know that it 
has often been asserted that it is an impossibility 
to fertilize queens in confinement. Well; let us 
see. By invitation, we visited the apiary of Mr. 
A. C. Balch, a whole-souled, intelligent and 
practical aparian, who resides in this, the largest 
village in the United States, the lovely and pic- 
turesque Kalamazoo. He showed us some tine ° 
Italian stocks, the mothers of which he mated 
in his hands by force. But we hear some 
*‘doubting Thomas” ask, ‘“‘How did he know 
this was so? How could he tell that the queen 
did afterwards leave the hive and mate with the 
drone?’ Just the point, dear reader, we were 
when you interrupted us. 
The way that Mr. Balch discovered that queens 
could be mated with any drone (not five, ten, 
twenty, or a hundred, but just one) desired, was 
something like this: He had a fine Italian queen 
that lacked one wing, and could not fly out to 
meet the drones, in the usual manner. Know- 
ing that he could no more than lose her, he 
thought he would try the experiment of forced 
He accordingly took her from the 
hive, caught a pure Italian drone, and mated 
them. He observed an increased size of the 
queen the moment she mated with the drone. 
Replacing her in the hive, she commenced laying, 
and proved to be a fine, prolific mother. Is this 
Lest some one, who is de- 
termined not to believe in the possibility of con- 
trolling pure fertilization, may still doubt, we 
will relate just one more incident, as related by 
Mr. Balch. He had a young queen that laid 
only non-hatching eggs. Thinking that the 
fault might be in the bees, he inserted a card of 
eggs and larve, taken from another hive, when 
Repeating the 


that the queen was, in some way, defective. He 
then mated her with a selected drone. She then 
being about one month old, and her eggs hatched 
with uniformity afterwards. Does not this look, 
just a trifle, as though fertilization might be con- 
There is very much more we would 
like to say about what we saw and heard ; some 
things about our good looking president, who 


| abounds in sparkling wit and humor ; the practi- 


cal, sensible vice-president, the frank and genial 
secretary, and the Well, we don’t believe 
that we have anything to say about the treasu- 
rer. But, as it isnow nearly midnight, we must 
not longer dwell in ‘the village of shade and 
beauty, the bright Kalamazoo.”’ 

The story of ‘‘ Scientific” will, probably, read 
to many as though it were a delineation of their 
own experience in wintering bees a year ago. 
Mr. Hazen gives us another column of figures to 
ponder over, as usual. We do not wonder that 
he is called by many the ‘‘figurative’’ aparian. 
We are pleased to hear that bees do so well away 
off on the plains of Colorado. At the time we 
visited the spot, where Greeley now stands, we 
could not help think, that even Hazen’s non- 
swarmer would stand a poor cliance of piling up 
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its 200 in one season, or even the first century- 
Mr. Quimby’s views will command the attention 
of all who wish to winter bees without loss. We 
ourselves examined large numbers of stock in 
western New York, and are satisfied that Mr. 
Quimby’s conclusions i:re correct, so far as the 
eastern Statesare concerned. Buthereat the west 
the conditions were different. See report of 
Michigan Beekeepers’ Association. In our own 
article, we see a mistake or two that needs cor- 
rection. In the twelfth line from beginning, the 
word ‘ practical’’ was omitted. It should have 
read, ‘‘and far more practical than they now 
are.’? In the twenty-first line from the end of 
last column, the word ‘‘had’’ should be * has,”’’ 
and would then read, ‘‘and if Novice has not,”’ 
&c. But there, that old clock has just struck 
twelve, and we must ‘‘adjourn.”’ 

Herserr A. Burcu. 
South Haven, Mich. 


+> ———_ 


[For the American Bee Journal.) 


Questions Answered. 


Mr. Root, inthe Journal for September, writes : 
‘* May we, by the way, ask Mr. Jasper Hazen 
one question? In those localities near him, that 
were overstécked some seasons, did those bees 
die of starvation that had made so many bun- 
dred pounds box honey ina season? If so, they | 
certainly did not starve- themselves; their greedy | 
owners starved them. On the other hand, if | 
they died of starvation, without furnishing any | 
surplus honey at all, there seems to be a disa- | 
greeable feature of his hive and pile of boxes, 
that he has not mentioned in his report of aston- | 
ishing yields of box honey. Will Mr. Hazen tell | 
us more about these colonies dying of starvation | 
because the locality was overstocked ?”’ | 
Answer:—The apiary that has at three differ- 
ent timesin nine or ten years, been reduced from 
thirty, or a little more, by starvation, to four or 
five, and again to three, and the last time to two 
colonies, was kept entirely in the chamber hive, 
with two thousand eubic inches or more in the 
breeding apartment, and boxes in the chamber 
of the hive of about twenty-five pounds capacity 
to each hive. They gave their keeper little or 
no surplus, and starved in the winter. Further, 
as arule, my best swarms that have given me 
the largest amount of surplus, in that pile of boxes 
referred to, have generally been in as good prepa- | 
ration for winter, as any of my colonies. One | 
that gave me 200 pounds of box honey in 1870, 
143 lbs. in 1871, has in 1872 given but about 
30 lbs. Desiring to secure swarms from that 
and one other of my best stocks, I left them 
exposed to the sun. The first gave two swarms 
and surplus named above. The other gave one | 
large swarm and the product of surplus 70 lbs. 
In the first case, in 1870 we had to remove 
most of our pile of boxes, and substitute empty 
ones. This hive is without frames, having sim- 
ply bars, and is more simple in its construction | 
than the one described by Mr. Root, or Novice, 
in the communication referred to. 
But about the overstocking. If there is no | 








danger of it, why does my friend wait for 
increase of forage before he puts his thousand 
colonies in the field? Why content himself with 


| Seventy-one? 


Mr. Langstroth thinks there is no danger of 
overstocking. He informs his readers of apiaries 
of 5,000 in Russia and Hungary ; 2,000 colonies 
to the square mile in East Friesland. Kingdom 
of Hanover, 141 colonies; the island of Corsica, 
52 colonies; Bohemia, 8 colonies, per square 
mile. On page 300 he speaks of land so unsuit- 


_ able for beekeeping as to render it unprofitable 


to keep them at all, Is it not probable that our 
country embraces every variety of honey pro- 
ducing fields, from the most productive to those 
utterly barren, ‘‘ where it would be Sngretaante 


| to keep them at all?” 


Would it be safe to put the 5,000 apiary of 


| Russia upon the fieldof East Friesland? Would 


| it answer to putthe 2 


| dark, fine gratings before a hive. 


| all intruders. 


,000 of East Friesland upon 
each square mile in the Kingdom of Hanover ? 
Would it be safe to put the 141 colonies of the 
Kingdom of Hanover upon each square mile of 
Corsica? Or the 52 per square mile in Corsica, 
upon each square mile in Bohemia? Or the 8 
colonies of Bohemia upon such tracts in our 
country so barren as to render it unprofitable to 
keep them at all? Or for Mri Root to place 1,000 
in his field before his bass wood trees have 
grown? 

I have endeavored to answer the question pro- 
posed by Mr. Root, and propose a few for his 
consideration. JASPER HAzxEN, 

Albany, N. Y. 





{For the American Bee Journal. } 
A Queer Trait in Bees, 


About the ist of August, 1872, I noticed some 
The next day 
I opened the hive and found, to my surprise, 
that the bees had cut out one comb two-thirds 


| of full size, and one-half of another comb. Be- 
| fore the bees stopped they cut out two combs 


over two-thirds of each comb and built new comb 

in its place. It was very oldcomb. There were 

no moths in the hive. lt was an Italian swarm. 

There was no brood inthecombs. This is some- 

thing that I never saw before. R. Miter. 
Maliegin Grove, Lee Co., Ill. 


—_--@eq——____— 





Spiders. 


Most aparians have considered the spider the 
common enemy of the bee. That they make 
their webs in unwelcome places about an apiary, 
and now and then entangle a bee, is true, and 
the web is easily brushed away, and its maker 
destroyed, but the writer has found that inside 


| of a Langstroth hive (i. e. where the boxes are 
| put on) the spider is a real benefit. 
| servation will show that no moth miller escapes 
_ them, and though the spider cannot get into the 


A little ob- 


innermost hive, he is a complete exterminator of 
Let him live. 


D. C. MiILuert. 
Holmesburg, Pa. 
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(For the American Bee Journal. ]-:| 
Fertilization in Confinement. 


As there has been a good deal said about 
‘* Fertilization in Confinement,” pro and con, in 
the different bee journals and agricultural pa- 
pers, it may not be out of place for me to put in 
a word. 

In the first place, I will say that it is an wn- 


Italian queen bee raisers, in order to sell their 
queens, as superior to queens raised by those 
who do not understand the art of humbugery, 
and those who did not wish to practice the art 
of deceit. 

When it was first started, many of the very 
best apiarians, with hopes that there might be 





queens you have the better your success, and 
there lies all the secret; and the failures are 
where the queen is too large to pass the same 
entrance that the workers do; and, therefore, 
does not become mated, and after a certain 
length of time she will not become mated, if 
she has a chance to fly. If you wish to buy a 
poorer quality of queens, buy of those who advo- 


| cate the non-flying fertilization, and you will be 
mitigated humbug, concocted by a few aspiring | 


some truth in it, and that it would become a | 
success, tried it until their patience became worn | 


out, and they gave up all hopes. Amon 
are Rev. L. L. L., R. M. Argo, Doct. 
E. Gallup, and many others that might be 
named, and most of them thought they had 
succeeded. A few of them still insist that it is 
a success, notwithstanding the rejection of all 
the offers that have been made for them to give 


them, 


ohrer, | 


it a fair trial, and agreements to come to my | 


apiary and fertilize fifty queens in confinement, 
for $10 each, and I have since offered $2,500 for 
one hundred, and I am still willing to give $100 
for each queen they make a success in my apiary 
next season. Among those that insist on its 
being a success, is one that is called a prominent 
apiarian of this State (but I would sa¥ that he 


or she is a successful Langstroth copiest), but I | va, 
suppose they think it being well stuck to, is as | “4 


ood as though it was the truth. It would not 
consistent with themselves unless they did, 
and they have gone so far as to say that I did 
not tell the truth, in saying that they agreed at 
the Cleveland Convention to come to my apiary 
and learn me the fine art for the small sum of 
$500. So I will give the report as given by the 
reporter, a believer in fertilization in confine- 
ment, and as published by the publishing com- 
mittee : 
When discussing the fertilization question, 
‘* Report says,’’ W. H. Furman, of Cedar Rap- 
ids, lowa, said he would pay $500 to any person 
who would come to his apiary and fertilize fifty 
queens in confinement, and $100 for each one 
he was permitted to see so fertilized. Mr. Waite 
and Mr. Mitchell would give him all he wanted 


sure to get all the smallest and poorest. Others 
ask, why will they not mate in confinement? I 
think it was so ordained that the young queen 
should mate on the wing, so she would be able 
to lead off a swarm, when she became the 
mother bee; otherwise, any of the imperfect 
queens would become mated in the hive, and 
would not be able to lead off the swarm; and 
there are a great many such. And again, they 
would be likely to breed in and in too much, 
and they would become very inferior to what 
they now are. W. H. Forman. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. 





N. A. Bee-keepers’ Association. 


The next session of this Society will be held in In- 
dianapolis, December 4th, 5th, and 6th next. 
RAILROAD AND HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS. 
The following roads will return members of the 
Association free, some by round trip tickets, some on 
the Secretary’s certificate that full fare has been paid 


| “coming: . 





at that price; and as I repeated the offer the | 


next day, the report says, as several members 
were willing to accept the challenge, no doubt 
but a decided test will be had. But they have 
failed to come to time, and they never will, 
any more than Greeley will be President. 

The question is often asked, what is the mean- 
ing of this fertilization in confinement? It is 
as I said before, a humbug. But they claim it 
is confining the queen so she cannot fly out, and 
select such drones as you may desire, and con- 
fining them in the same place, so as to mate 
with the queen, but while so doing they leave 


the entrance so the workers can fly out, but as | 


many of the young queens are small enough to 
go where .the workers can, the more small 


| Illinois street, opposite Bates House. 


Indianapolis, Bloomington and Western Railway. 
Runs from Peoria to Indianapolis. On Secretary’s 


Ft. Wayne, Muncy and Cincinnati R. R. Runs 
from Ft. Wayne te Connersville. Round trip t ickets 
will be sold at all stations. 

Cincinnati and Indianapolis Junction R. R. Runs 
from Cincinnati to Indianapolis. Round trip tickets 
will be sold at all stations. 

Indianapolis, Cincinnati and Lafayette R.R. Runs 
from Cincinnati to Lafayette. Round trip tickets 
can be had at Cincinnati, Lawrenceburg, Greens- 
burgh, Shelbyville, Thorntown, Colfax, Lafayette, 
Lebanon and Zionsville. 

The following railroads will return members at 
one-fifth fare; 

Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati and Indianapolis 
R. R. Runs from Cleveland to Indianapolis—also 
from Columbus to Indianapolis. Return tickets will 
be sold to members at the office in Indianapolis, at 
one-fifth fare, on presentation of the Secretary’s cer- 
tiflcate. 

St. Louis, Vandalia, Terre Haute and Indianapolis 
R. R. Runs from 8t. Louis to Indianapolis. Returns 
members at one-fifth fare, on presentation of Sec- 
retary’s certificate that full fare has been paid one 
way. These certificates must be presented to W. Og- 
den, Esq., at the office of the Gen. Superintendent at 
Indianapolis. 

The following hotels will keep members at reduced 
rates : 

Porter House—W. H. Porter, Proprietor; 8. E. 
corner of Illinois and Maryland streets. Board $1.50 
per day. To members $1.00. 

Revere House—N. D. Keneaster, proprietor; N. 
Board $2.00 
per day. To members $1.50. 

Palmer House—Jeff. K. Scott & Co., proprietors ; 
8. E. corner Washington and Illinois streets. Board 
$2.50 per day. To members $2.00. 





